The  New  Reflector  Staff  extends  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  pupils,  and  friends  of  the  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School  most  cordial  greetings.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  during  this  whole  school  year 
we  shall  have  the  willing  co-operation  of  each  and 
every  one  to  make  our  paper  the  success  it  has  been 
in  other  years.  The  response  to  the  call  for  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  well  answered,  but  we  expect  that 
each  and  every  pupil  will  contribute  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  next  issues.  As  financial  aid  is  par¬ 
ticularly  needed,  we  wish  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  all  those  who  have  subscribed.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  or  criticism  from  teacher  or  pupil  will  be 
gratefully  received.  We,  in  turn,  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  the  paper  more  interesting,  more 
pleasing,  and  more  entertaining  to  you.  We  feel 
certain  that  you  will  all  co-operate  with  us  to 
make  the  Reflector  the  success  we  all  wish  it  to 
be. 

MARY  SPELLMAN,  ’33 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Of  all  the  religious  festivals  of  the  year, 
Thanksgiving  is  the  only  one  observed  by  all  peo¬ 
ple,  whatsoever  their  religious  denominations. 
Christmas  and  Easter  are  observed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  alone;  Rosh  Hashana  and  Passover,  by  the 
Jews;  and  Ramadan,  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Chinese  and  the  innumerable  other  religious  sects 
of  the  world  have  their  own  particular  days  of  fes¬ 
tivity;  but  Thanksgiving  is  one  day  on  which  all 
can  call  upon  God  and  praise  Jesus  Christ,  Moses, 
Mohammed,  or  Buddha. 

The  history  of  the  celebration  of  this  day  of 
thanks  is  long  and  curious.  Days  set  apart  for 
special  thanksgiving  were  known  as  far  back  as 
history  is  recorded.  We  find  in  several  instances 
mention  of  the  thanksgiving  days  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Bible: 

“Then  he  said  unto  them,  ‘Go  your  way,  eat 
the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  un¬ 


to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared;  for  this  day 
is  holy  unto  our  Lord:  neither  be  ye  sorry;  for  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.’  ” 

At  that  time  the  thanksgiving  days  were  ob¬ 
served  after  a  plenteous  harvest  or  a  much  needed 
rain;  however,  later  they  were  also  observed  after 
victorious  battles  and  success  in  warfare.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  who  were  particularly  fond  of  holidays  set 
aside  several  days  of  their  year  for  thanksgiving. 
However,  during  the  mediaevel  times  we  do  not 
find  much  mention  of  thanksgiving  days;  but  when 
the  Puritan  element  began  to  gain  influ¬ 
ence  in  England,  Christmas  and  Easter  were  near¬ 
ly  abolished,  and  Thanksgiving  again  became  very 
prominent  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
time. 

Parish  accounts  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Westminister,  in  the  year  1651  mention  a  thanks¬ 
giving  day — -“Item,  paid  to  the  Ringer,  for  ringing 
on  October  24,  being  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
victorie  over  the  Scotts  at  Worcester.” 

These  holidays  were  not  uncommon  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Europe  before  the  Reformation,  and  were 
observed  frequently  and  with  considerable  solem¬ 
nity.  So,  when  the  people  came  to  America,  it 
was  only  natural  for  them  to  set  apart  a  day  of 
benediction  after  a  tedious  sifuation.  The  first 
Thanksgiving  held  in  North  America  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  English  minister  named  Wolf  all,  in’ 
1578,  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  The  earliest 
record  of  an  observance  of  a  similar  service  with¬ 
in  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  was 
held  by  the  Popham  colony  at  Sagdahoc  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  in  August,  1607. 

The  origin  of  the  day  now  observed  in  our 
country  was  the  day  proclaimed  by  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford,  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
in  gratitude  for  a  plenteous  harvest  in  1621.  It 
was  observed  December  thirtieth  that  year.  After 
that  it  was  observed  often  twice  a  year,  and  the 
eight  days  of  thanksgiving.  So  recently  as  1872 
Continental  Congress  recommended  no  less  than 
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a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  on  February 
27,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Today  in  this  country  we  observe  the  last 
Thursday  of  November  as  Thanksgiving  Day;  and 
this  year  there  is  no  better  way  in  which  to  keep 
the  day  than  to  do  as  the  Israelites  did  so  many 
years  ago  ‘‘send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  noth¬ 
ing  is  prepared.” 

MARY  SPELLMAN,  ’33 


BE  ON  TIME 

Be  on  time!  That  is  a  slogan  that  should  be 
adopted  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Woburn  High 
School.  You  might  argue  that  it  is  only  a  few 
minutes  that  you  are  late.  That  is  just  it — only  a 
few  minutes.  By  getting  up  a  few  minutes  earlier 
you  would  be  on  time  and  would  be  known  as  punc¬ 
tual,  not  as  slack. 

Adopt  as  your  example  General  Grant,  a  hero 
worshipped  by  American  boys  and  girls.  He 
would  tell  other  generals  at  what  time  to  expect 
him  and  his  army;  then  he  would  arrive  earlier 
than  the  appointed  time  by  a  few  minutes,  but 
those  few  precious  minutes  saved  thousands  of 
lives  and  dollars. 

In  the  early  fall,  it  is  easier  to  be  punctual  be¬ 
cause  the  days  are  warm  and  cheery;  and  after  a 
long  vacation  school  is  a  novelty.  But  when  win¬ 
ter  comes  along,  it  is  much  harder  to  get  up  and, 
as  it  is  more  difficult  to  walk  on  icy  streets  and 
sidewalks,  we  must  get  up  even  earlier  than  for¬ 
merly. 

As  school  is  really  training  for  life,  we  must 
learn  how  to  face  its  tasks  and  hardships.  Punc¬ 
tuality  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  yet  is 
(he  most  essential  because  no  employer  can  afford 
to  have  his  employees  come  in  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  late  every  day.  His  system  would  be  ruined 
and  he  would  lose  money. 

Everyone  loves  a  contest  no  matter  what  it  is. 
Why  not  try  to  enter  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
never  late. 

ERNEST  MURPHY,  ’33. 


PRIDE  IN  OURSELVES  AND  OUR  SCHOOL 

The  bulletin,  which  daily  contains  a  guiding 
quotation,  set  forth  early  this  year  “Pride  in  Our¬ 
selves  and  Our  School”  as  a  valuable  motto. 

To  have  an  enviable  school  there  must  be  en- 
v'able  pupils,  for  pupils  can  either  form  the  school 
into  a  modrl  institution  or  into  one  which  is  not 
in  the  least  progressive. 

Thare  are  aU'  lypes  of  pupils:  the  workers,  the 
ch‘:l;err,  the  cheaters,  the  thinkers.  All  are 


together;  all  are  working  together;  but  which  type 
is  gaining  the  most? 

Is  it  the  cheat,  who  thinks  he  is  misleading 
everyone,  or  is  it  the  worker  who  does  his  tasks 
faithfully  and  who  honestly  earns  his  mark? 

Which  are  we  going  to  be?  We,  alone,  must 
make  the  decision.  If  we  choose  to  be  the  thinker, 
we  must  develop  traits  which  are  so  admirable  that 
others  will  appreciate  us  and  hold  us  in  their  minds 
as  an  ideal,  an  example  of  dependability. 

Another  essential  is  willingness  to  co-operate. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  co-operation;  there 
must  be  perfect  harmony,  teamwork,  courtesy,  and 
efficiency.  In  a  modern  progressive  school  there 
is  no  place  for  a  backslider  or  a  timid  soul.  If 
we  know  you  have  ability,  if  we  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  anything  that  wili  benefit  the  school, 
it  is  our  duty  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  our  class¬ 
mates  that  they  appreciate  the  great  privilege  of 
attending  school  and  make  use  of  the  advantages 
offered  them.  We  should  always  benefit  by  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  our  teachers  and  not  take  offense;  for  we 
are  here  to  learn,  and  experience  is  the  best 
teacher. 

And  now  for  the  most  important  part  of  our 
character:  trustworthiness  under  all  conditions. 
Suppose  we  are  put  on  our  honor  to  do  or  not  to 
do  a  certain  thing.  By  doing  the  wrong  thing,  we 
may  complete  our  work  much  sooner;  but  the  dis¬ 
honest  way  is  never  the  way  by  which  we  will 
learn;  for  if  we  are  not  trustworthy  in  small  mat¬ 
ters,  surely  we  shall  not  be  in  important  matters. 

We  must  stand  up  for  our  school!  We  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  it.  It’s  ours  as  much  as  it  is 
the  other  fellow’s.  We  can  improve  the  standara 
or  lower  the  standard.  Which  shall  we  do  ? 

DOROTHY  SINTON,  ’33. 


WHO  IS  THE  LOSER? 

Who  is  the  loser  when  a  student  “balks”  ana, 
because  of  some  peculiar  fancy  that  he  is  mistreat¬ 
ed,  decides  to  stop  all  studying?  If  a  pupil  is  in¬ 
attentive  and  non-receptive  to  instruction,  who  is 
the  loser?  Surely  it  is  not  the  teacher.  The  pu¬ 
pil  imagines  that  he  will  spite  the  teacher  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  do  his  home-study.  It  requires  little 
serious  thought  by  the  average  young  person  to 
realize  that  he  is  only  harming  himself. 

Many  times,  young  men  and  women,  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  school,  come  to  their  senses.  They 
realize,  too  late,  that  they  did  not  study  hard 
enough  while  they  were  in  school.  If  one  wants  an 
education,  he  must  study  and  study  hard.  With¬ 
out  a  good  education,  a  person  is  greatly  handi- 
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capped  always.  No  great  or  enduring  work  can  be 
done  without  thought  and  labor. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Cicero  said,  “Not  to 
have  studied  is  to  remain  always  a  child.”  This 
statement  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  it  was 
uttered.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  to  make  a  good  record  while  in  school, 
for  this  record,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  go  with 
you  always.  Which  shall  it  be:  a  good  record  or 
a  bad  record  ?  Think  of  these  reasons  for  study, 
and  work  steadily  towards  a  goal.  After  your 
school  days,  be  able  to  say  that  you  lost  none  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion. 

WILLIAM  JONES,  ’33. 


OUR  LEISURE  TIME 

Great  and  learned  men  and  women  say  that 
what  we  do  with  our  leisure  time  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  our  lives.  These  spare  minutes  may 
help  or  hinder  our  character,  our  success  in  life,  and 
our  life  as  a  whole.  As  the  educators  realize  th  s, 
they  have  done  everything  possible  in  the  way  of 
occupying  the  spare  time  of  the  pupils  in  the  most 
helpful  ways  possible.  Athletics,  music,  dramatics, 
and  military  drill  gradually  have  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  schools  all  over  the  country.  There¬ 
fore  our  leisure  time  during  school  days  is  con¬ 
sumed  to  a  great  extent  in  preparing  home  lessons, 
and  taking  part  in  outside  school-activities. 

But  everyone,  at  sometime  or  other,  has  had 
leisure  time  that  has  been  wasted.  Why  should  we 
waste  a  minute  when  there  is  so  much  to  occupy  our 
time?  First  of  all,  we  must  consider  our  heal  h. 
The  daily  curriculum  of  most  people  is  so  exacting 
that  there  is  not  much  time  spent  in  exercising  nor 
in  out-of-door  sports;  therefore,  whether  it  be  swim¬ 
ming,  horse-back  riding,  playing  golf,  skating,  or 
walking,  any  leisure  time  will  be  well-spent  in  this 
way.  To  be  profitably  spent,  free  time  must  not 
necessarily  be  a  time  of  work;  good  play  is  extreme¬ 
ly  beneficial  to  anyone. 

Education  is  the  next  all-important  factor.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  spare  time  we  have  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  general  facts,  to  learn 
many  things  beside  the  fundamentals  of  education. 
We  should  try  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  music  and 
the  finer  arts  of  past  and  present  economical  con¬ 
ditions,  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  people,  and 
of  the  works  and  personalities  of  great  men  and 
women.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  may  be  obtained 
from  reading  worthwhile  books,  talking  with  inter¬ 
esting  people,  and  by  travelling. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  profitably  occupy 


our  free  minutes  is  by  studying  or  practising  any 
art  in  which  we  are  talented  or  wish  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient.  A  person  may  have  talent  in  painting;  his 
spare  time  should  be  spent  in  cultivating  this  art, 
he  will  profit  by  it  greatly.  Writing  is  an  excellent 
way  to  spend  time.  Although  novels  and  short  stor¬ 
ies  usually  take  long  work  and  planning,  many  in¬ 
spirational  works,  scribbled  down  in  le  sure  mo¬ 
ments,  have  become  great  masterpieces. 

Of  course,  there  are  endless  ways  to  spend  leis¬ 
ure  time  to  advantage,  but  we  must  use  it  wisely, 
and  never  waste  any  of  it. 

MARY  SPELLMAN,  ’33. 


MOS  ET  MORES 

The  fact  that  the  Latin  word  “mos,”  meaning 
habit,  in  the  plural  “mores,”  mean's  character  or  a 
collection  of  habits,  shows  how  important  the  Ro¬ 
mans  considered  habits  in  forming  character.  We 
cannot  expect  to  gain  a  fine  character  overnigh';; 
it  is  by  daily  efforts  to  form  good  habits  that  we 
will  reach  our  goal.  To-day  the  two  greatest  so¬ 
cial  organizations  for  young  people — The  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts — stress  the  importance  of  their  laws, 
which  deal  with  character  building. 

“Habit  is  a  cable.”  Each  second  of  our  lives  we 
are  weaving  a  strand.  The  value  of  our  life’s  work 
depends  on  whether  our  cable  is  strong  and  true  or 
whether  it  is  one  with  so  many  weak  places  in  it 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  look  at  it  in  its  true  light, 
much  less  have  others  see  it. 

Are  not  the  willing  acceptance  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  cultivation  of  truthfulness  and  honesty,  the 
development  of  strength  and  perseverance,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  kindness,  cheerfulness,  and  reverence  for 
all  good  loyalty  to  God,  to  our  country,  and 
to  our  fellow  men  traits  of  character?  Yes,  they 
are  important  traits,  indeed. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  wrote: 

“Build  to-day  then,  strong  and  sure 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base, 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place.” 

Let  us  construct  our  characters  on  a  firm  base 
of  good  habits. 

LORAINE  HAMM,  ’34. 


WHY  SPORTS? 

Every  school  of  any  great  size  has  at  least  one 
sport  in  which  it  is  particularly  interested.  Larger 
schools  are  represented  in  the  athletic  world  by  sev¬ 
eral  different  sports.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  phase  of  school  life.  Is  this  eag- 
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erness  to  join  in  sports  a  good  thing?  Do  sporls 
help  or  hinder  us  in  our  studies  ?  Sports  do  help 
us  in  a  great  many  ways,  although  we  rarely  stop 
to  think  of  that  fact.  Most  of  the  time  we  think 
only  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  participating  in 
games.  Yet  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  true 
athlete  becomes  a  stronger  man  or  woman,  moral  y, 
physically,  and  mentally. 

When  a  player  takes  part  in  a  game,  he  natur¬ 
ally  wants  his  side  to  win.  Every  action  is  done 
to  help  his  team.  Knowing  that  a  foul  play  means 
a  penalty,  will  he  cheat?  It  is  true  that  some  play¬ 
ers  do  practise  deceit,  but  sooner  or  later  they  are 
caught.  They  feel  disgraced  and  are  ashamed,  pro¬ 
voked,  and  angry  wth  themselves  because,  through 
them,  the  rest  of  the  boys  must  suffer.  From  then 
on  they  resolve  to  play  the  game  fairly.  Their  sense 
cf  right  and  wrong  is  sharpened.  Having  learned 
that  even  in  a  game  a  wrong  is  penalized,  will  they 
not  realize  that  in  life  the  penalty  is  still  heavier? 
The  lessons  taught  on  the  athletic  field  will  help 
us  all  to  live  a  straighter  life. 

In  living  a  straight  life  there  are  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  Exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  make  us 
physically  strong  so  that  we  can  endure  them.  The 
training  an  athlete  gets  is  invaluable.  He  is  given 
a  list  of  health  rules  which  he  must  obey  if  he  is 
to  remain  on  the  team.  Every  night  he  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  sleep;  in  his  eating  he  is  moderate, 
and  he  does  not  smoke.  The  boy  who  is  very  eager 
to  take  part  in  sports  will  do  everything  he  can  to 
insure  his  health. 

When  a  student  is  strong  and  healthy,  his  mind 
is  clearer  and  better.  He  is  certain  to  do  better  in 
his  lessons.  Furthermore,  he  knows  that  he  must 
maintain  a  certain  standard  in  his  lessons  if  he  is 
to  be  on  a  team.  If  the  student  is  truly  fond  of 
athletics,  he  will  see  to  it  that  his  marks  are  high 
enough  so  that  he  may  play. 

Boys  and  girls  trained  in  youth  to  be  fair  and 
to  use  their  bodies  and  minds  well,  will  certainly 
make  fine  men  and  women  of  whom  our  country  will 
be  very  proud. 

ELIZABETH  GREY,  ’33. 


“NOT  FAILURE,  BUT  LOW  AIM,  IS  CRIME” 

While  reading  through  a  book  one  day,  I  came 
across  this  quotation:  “Not  Failure,  But  Low  Aim, 
Is  Crime.”  I  read  it  over  several  times  and  tried  to 
think  just  what  it  meant. 

The  last  line  especially  caught  my  eye.  Let  us 
say  it  all  over  once  again;  “Not  Failure,  But  Low 
Aim,  Is  Crime.”  Stop  and  think!  Just  what  does 
it  meap  ?  Do  you  think  of  your  work  in  school,  when 


you  read  it?  I  do.  How  many  of  us  are  content 
to  receive  just  a  passing  mark?  Altogether  too 
many  of  us.  We  hear  many  pupils  say,  “OH!  I 
passed  the  English  test!  I  received  a  C.”  But  we 
should  not  be  content  with  a  C!  We  should  strive 
for  a  higher  mark.  Where  would  this  world  be  to-day, 
if  everyone  were  content  to  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder?  NOWHERE!  There  would  be  no 
civilization  whatsoever! 

It  is  harder  for  some  pupils  to  receive  good 
marks  than  it  is  for  others.  Many  have  to  strive 
more  diligently  to  receive  even  a  passing  mark  than 
others  to  receive  A’s  and  B’s.  Many  times,  pupils 
who  try  hard  to  pass  a  subject  and  then  fail  be¬ 
come  down  hearted  and  stop  trying.  But  you  should 
not  do  this. 

Let  us  try  much  harder  from  now  on.  Let  us 
strive  for  a  high  mark  instead  of  a  low  one.  Re¬ 
member  that  we  shall  not  succeed  if  we  do  not  keep 
trying  and  trying  and  trying.  Let  us  always  re¬ 
member  that. 

“Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime.” 

MARY  WINN,  ’32. 


THE  VALUE  OF  GUIDEBOARDS 

Why  is  the  guideboard  valuable  ?  Its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  points  the  way  to  a  certain 
destination.  You  may  not  care  to  reach  that  place, 
or  you  may  wish  to  go  in  another  direction;  never¬ 
theless,  the  guideboard  indicates  where  a  certain 
road  will  lead  you,  if  you  take  it.  Have  you  never 
arrived  at  a  point  where  several  paths  diverged  and 
you,  being  a  stranger,  had  no  idea  which  one  would 
lead  you  in  the  direction  you  desired  to  go,  until  you 
saw  a  guideboard  ?  And  didn’t  that  guideboard  give 
you  more  satisfaction  than  the  finest  imaginable 
painting  could  have  done  under  those  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  ? 

Who  finds  the  guideboard  valuable?  The  per¬ 
son  who  needs  it.  When  you  are  well-acquainted  in 
Boston,  you  never  notice  the  signs  at  all,  or  if  you 
do  notice  them,  it  is  with  a  feeling  that  they  are 
superfluous.  But  how  about  the  stranger?  He  is 
constantly  bewildered  by  our  narrow,  winding, 
confusing  streets.  Have  you  ever  tried  walking 
from  the  North  to  the  South  Station?  If  so,  you  have 
made  more  than  one  mistake  in  traversing  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  direct  a  stranger  from 
the  Public  Gardens  to  some  particular  part  of  the 
Fenway?  If  so,  you  must  have  noticed  the  puzzled 
expression  on  his  face  as  he  tried  to  follow  your 
description  of  the  various  turns  necessary  for  him 
to  reach  his  destination. 
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If,  then,  guideboards  are  so  essential  in  a  city 
like  our  beloved  Hub,  how  much  more  essential 
must  they  be  in  the  wide  field  of  literature.  Liter-, 
ature  has  its  principal  streets,  its  side  streets,  its 
alley-ways  and  its  blind  ways.  It  has  its  different 
sections  as  truly  classified  as  the  North  End,  the 
South  End,  the  Market  District,  the  Back  Bay,  the 
Fenway,  the  Public  Gardens,  and  the  Common. 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  school 
and  college  during  the  formative  years  of  youth 
learn,  almost  unconsciously,  what  books  to  select, 
what  books  are  the  best,  and  what  sort  of  books  con¬ 
tain  the  information  they  desire  on  any  subject  that 
engages  their  attention.  In  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  one  absorbs  countless  items  concerning  liter¬ 
ature  and  authors,  almost  without  effort,  even  though 
one  has  no  special  love  for  reading.  Those  who  are 
so  favorably  situated,  however,  are  few  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  masses  of  people  to  all  kinds  of  lit¬ 
erature.  These  are  the  people  who  need  guideboards. 
The  assumption  that  the  main  highways  of  literature 
are  well-known  to  the  majority  of  people  is  false. 
For  instance:  the  story  of  “Enoch  Arden”  by  Tenny¬ 
son,  one  would  say,  is  fairly  familiar  to  all,  but  is 
it?  At  the  close  of  a  semi-public  dramatic  recital 
of  “Enoch  Arden”  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
a  tastefully  attired  mature  woman  asked  the  reader 
of  the  poem  what  the  name  of  the  book  was,  who 
wrote  it,  and  where  he  lived.  That  amused  those 
who  were  near  enough  to  overhear  the  conversation, 
and  the  surprised  ejaculation,  “Well!  did  you  ever!” 
by  one  of  the  group  in  sotto  voice  expressed  the 
general  amazement. 

A  second  instance:  on  Christmas  Eve  a  group 
of  us  were  up  on  Beacon  Hill  and  some  one  casually 
mentioned  a  character  in  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  In 
the  group  was  a  young  woman,  a  graduate  of  Chica¬ 
go  University,  who  was  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Smith  College.  She  was  puzzled  at  the  ref¬ 
erence  that  had  been  made.  “Where  did  the  Pilgrim 
progress  to  ?  I  never  heard  of  him  before,  though 
of  course  I  know  the  Pilgrims  came  over  here  in 
1492”  she  said  innocently. 


A  third  instance:  a  young  man  was  touring 
Europe  with  a  party  of  teachers.  Enroute  “The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop”  was  referred  to  in  fun.  After 
it  had  been  explained  to  the  young  man  that  “The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop”  was  a  book,  he  wanted  to  know 
who  wrote  it.  Being  told  that  it  was  Dickens,  he 
asked  seriously,  “Do  you  happen  to  remember  his 
initials  ?  I’d  like  to  get  that  book.” 

“Isolated  cases,”  you  say?  Not  at  all.  These 
people  are  Americans  and  are  representative  of  a 
large  class  of  people.  They  need  guideboards.  They 
are  not  necessarily  stupid,  they  are  uninformed  and 
they  need  guidance  in  order  to  know  what  to  read. 
The  late  Charles  W.  Eliot  realized  this  great  need 
and  endeavored  to  meet  it  with  the  “Harvard  Class¬ 
ics.”  He  says  plainly  that  his  purpose  is  to  “pre¬ 
sent  an  ample  and  characteristic  record  of  the  stream 
of  the  world’s  thought.”  He  has  carried  out  this 
purpose  admirably;  it  is  a  guideboard  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  People  all  over  the  world  today 
are  reading  snatches  from  the  masterpieces  of  lit¬ 
erature  contained  in  the  “Five-foot  Book  shelf” 
that  would  be  inaccessible  to  them  but  for  Mr.  Eli¬ 
ot’s  collection.  And  especially  is  this  true  in  many 
of  the  rural  districts.  Those  of  us  who  have  access 
to  more  books  than  we  can  possibly  find  time  to 
read,  forget  that  there  are  numberless  sections  in 
this  country  where  books  worthy  of  the  name  of 
literature,  are  almost  unknown. 

The  “Harvard  Classics”  contain  a  wealth  that 
is  boundless  in  its  possibilities.  Now  if  a  person  with 
a  ready  pen  and  an  understanding  heart  would  por¬ 
tray  convincingly  something  of  the  actual  pleasure, 
as  well  as  information,  that  may  be  derived  from 
this  field  of  treasures,  so  that  strangers  to  litera¬ 
ture  would  desire  to  travel  its  highways  and  ex¬ 
plore  its  byways,  that  person  would  be  a  real  bless¬ 
ing  to  a  large  proportion  of  humanity.  And  many 
would  feel,  even  if  they  did  not  say: 

“I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life’s  day 
is  done.” 


HARRIETTE  FAWLER,  ’34. 


MATCHES 

The  young  men  in  the  K.  U.  Fraternity  House 
sat  around  the  cheerful  fire  talking  over  certain 
members  of  the  Freshman  Class  whom  they  had 
been  “rushing.”  This  matter  of  asking  boys  to  join 
their  Fraternity  was  very  serious.  “K.  U.”  was  to 
them  a  second  home.  Their  adopted  family  must 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Just  now,  the 
members  were  having  a  heated  argument  over  Tom 
Alton.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the  boys  to  decide 
whether  Tom  should  be  invited  to  join  or  not. 

“Well,”  said  one  member,  “let’s  leave  it  to  Jer¬ 
ry  and  Bob  to  decide.  They  are  the  ancient  and 
hcnorables  in  this  House.” 

Jerry  Langdon  and  Bob  Matthews  had,  in  their 
boyhood  days,  promised  themselves  that  they  would 
go  to  college,  and  college  to  them  meant  Martin 
College.  When  college  days  approached,  the  two 
boys  began  to  realize  that  there  was  more  to  going 
to  Martin  than  just  promises  to  themselves,  passing 
entrance  examinations,  and  getting  good  marks. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they  felt  the  want 
of  money.  So  long  had  they  dreamed  of  going  to 
Martin  that  the  dream  had  become  a  part  of  them¬ 
selves — a  part,  which  if  removed,  would  take  with 
it  much  of  the  meaning  and  the  hope  of  the  boys’ 
lives. 

So,  undaunted  by  financial  fears,  the  boys  had 
entered  college  four  years  before,  with  barely  enough 
money  to  cover  their  first  payment  for  tuition.  Of 
course,  the  boys  had  realized  that  they  must  do 
something  to  earn  money.  All  the  money  was  go¬ 
ing  cut  and  none  was  coming  in.  One  night  espec¬ 
ially  they  had  been  greatly  disturbed  because  the 
frosh  had  to  furnish  the  upper  classmen  with  mat¬ 
ches  for  their  cigarettes.  They  were  discussing  the 
e  b'ect  in  their  cheaply  furnished  room. 

‘  Xtrs  a  crime  we  have  to  hand  out  matches  to 


every  soph,  junior,  and  senior  we  meet.  In  our 
case,  it’s  a  matter  of  every  penny’s  counting”  said 
Jerry. 

Bob  was  playing  with  some  matches  which  they 
had  just  bought.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up  and  walked 
over  to  Jerry.  Thrusting  the  pasteboard  match-case 
before  Jerry’s  eyes,  he  said,  “Look  at  that,  will 
you!” 

“Look  at  what?”  asked  the  bewildered  Jerry. 

“Why,  the  case;  and  what  do  you  see?” 

“Nothing  but  printing.” 

“That’s  it!  Printing.  And  what  does  the  print¬ 
ing  tell?  Why,  it  advertises!” 

“Have  you  gone  crazy,  Bob?  What’s  that  to 
do  with  us?” 

“We  can  get  some  of  these  cases  printed  and 
distribute  them  to  all  our  greedy  friends!  And  what 
shall  we  advertise?  Nothing  other  than  ‘Langdon 
and  Matthews:  suits  cleaned  and  pressed!’” 

Before  long,  “Langdon  and  Matthews”  was  the 
only  tailoring  concern  which  the  college  students 
recognized.  Not  only  were  they  recognized,  but 
their  fellow  students  admired  and  respected  them; 
and  even  the  richest  boys  secretly  wished  that  the 
lot  of  Jerry  and  Bob  had  fallen  to  them. 

Now  that  the  two  boys  had  reached  their  sen¬ 
ior  year  successfully,  they  were  looked  up  to  and 
admired  more  than  ever.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  question  whether  Alton  should  or  should  not 
join  the  K.  U.’s  was  left  to  their  decision. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Jerry,  “that  he  is  a-a 
bit  of  -  a  bit  queer.  What  do  you  think,  Bob?” 

“Yes.  Do  you  notice  the  way  he  starts  every 
time  someone  lights  a  match?  He  appears  to  be 
afraid  of  them.  He’s  a  bit,  well,  yellow,  don’t  you 
boys  think  so?” 

Alas,  they  all  did  think  so.  Pcor  Tom!  He 
rapidly  gained  for  himself  the  name  of  “coward.” 
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No  fraternity  asked  him  to  be  a  member.  The  stud¬ 
ents  bullied  him  and  delighted  in  lighting  matches 
before  him  just  to  make  him  jump.  In  spite  of  this, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  likeable  about  the 
chap.  This  feeling  grew  on  all  the  boys  more  and 
more  each  day.  There  seemed  to  be  in  him  some 
air  which  his  classmates  could  not  define,  yet  they 
felt  it  certainly  was  not  cowardice. 

One  day,  Tom,  in  keeping  with  the  college  cus¬ 
tom,  left  a  suit  at  “Langdon  and  Matthews”  to  be 
cleaned  and  pressed.  That  evening  as  Jerry  and 
Bob  were  working  on  Tom’s  suit,  they  began  to 
talk  about  its  owner. 

“You  know,  Bob,”  said  Jerry,  “I  regret  the  de¬ 
cision  we  made  a  few  months  ago.” 

“You  mean  about  Tom  Alton?” 

“Yes.  For  some  reason  I  feel  as  though  we  did 
him  an  injustice.  Have  you  noticed— say,  what’s 
this?”  From  the  pocket  of  the  coat  which  Jerry 
had  been  cleaning,  fell  a  medal.  It  rolled  along 
the  floor.  Bob  hastened  to  pick  it  up. 

“Look,  Jerry,  why — why,  just  look  at  that!” 

“Did  you  ever!  ‘Presented  to  Tom  Alton  for 
his  bravery  in  rescuing  two  persons  from  a  fire. 
Maxfield,  Conn.,  1928’” 

“Maxfield,  Connecticut,  1928.  How  familiar 
it  sounds,”  mused  Jerry.  “And  Tom  Alton — now  I 
remember,”  he  exclaimed,  growing  more  excited. 
“Don’t  you  remember  the  fire,  Bob  ?  Everyone  said 
it  was  a  most  heroic  rescue;  and  this  Tom  must  have 
been  the  rescuer.” 

“Impossible!  Yet,  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is 
most  possible.  And  do  you  know,  I  think  that’s  the 
answer  to  his  seeming  ‘yellow  streak’.  What  we  took 
for  cowardice  was  only  the  natural  reaction  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  nervous  system.” 

“How  awful  to  think  that  just  because  of  our 
blindness  a  fine  young  man  like  Alton  has  had  to 
suffer.  We’ve  got  to  make  it  up  in  some  way.” 

The  following  June  brought  graduation  for 
Jerry  and  Bob,  and  the  separation  of  the  three  close 
friends — Tom,  Bob,  and  Jerry.  The  three  young  men 
were  standing  together  on  the  campus  of  Martin 
College  just  before  their  final  farewells.  Suddenly 
Jerry  spoke:  “Have  either  of  you  boys  ever  thought 
how  much  matches  have  affected  all  of  us  ?  Why, 
they  helped  to  put  Bob  and  me  through  college. 
They  weren’t  so  good  at  first  to  you,  Tom,  but,  la¬ 
ter,  they  brought  us  all  together  and  they  won  fame 
for  you.” 

“Nonsense  about  the  fame  part,”  said  Tom,  mod¬ 
estly. 

ELIZABETH  M.  GREY,  ’33. 


YOUTH  INSPIRED 

Amid  the  blare  and  glamour  of  a  French  cab¬ 
aret  in  1914,  a  boy  and  a  girl  sat  talking  earnestly, 
unaware  of  the  noise  and  confusion  about  them. 

“You  are  very  young,  then,”  the  girl  was  saying. 
“The  Americans  send  mere  boys  over  here,  don’t 
they  ?” 

“I’m  not  a  boy,”  the  lad  replied  meekly.  “My 
dad  and  my  brothers  came  over  here  to  do  their 
share.  So  why  shouldn’t  I,  too,  come?” 

“You  are  very  brave,  mon  petit  ami,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“Want  to  dance,  Marie?”  the  boy  asked,  rising 
from  the  table. 

“Oui,  I  like  to  dance  with  you,  Jerry,”  she  re¬ 
sponded. 

Thus  it  was:  everywhere  in  France  were  gal¬ 
lant  youths — there  to  do  their  share. 

Jerry  Morton  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  gen¬ 
eral.  He  was  beginning  his  third  year  of  college, 
when  he  felt  that  he  must  enlist  and  join  his  father 
and  brothers.  This,  of  course,  was  very  much  a- 
gainst  the  will  of  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart, 
Jane,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  college. 
But  he  was  headstrong,  and  went  across. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival,  Jerry,  like  many 
others,  was  rushed  to  the  front  to  face  the  terror 
and  smoke  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  Marie,  inspir¬ 
ed  by  this  American  soldier,  began  to  take  courage 
about  doing  her  bit  in  the  world.  She  lived  with  her 
mother  in  a  humble  French  cottage  just  outside 
of  Paris.  Her  father  was  dead.  As  her  mother  was 
an  invalid,  she  was  forced  to  earn  a  living  to  sup¬ 
port  them  both.  Because  she  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
she  thought  she  might  capitalize  it.  With  half  fear 
and  half  hope,  she  suggested  her  plan  to  her  mother, 
who  approved,  strangely  enough.  They  moved  to 
Paris  to  a  reasonable  apartment.  Her  first  night 
on  the  stage  was  a  great  success.  The  manager,  a 
flattering,  over-perfumed  French  woman,  praised 
Marie  again  and  again.  Two  weeks  passed.  Marie 
neither  heard  from  Jerry  nor  saw  him.  Even  when 
she  sang,  she  had  hoped  somehow  that  he  would  be 
there  listening. 

One  night,  about  five  o’clock,  just  as  Marie  was 
preparing  a  small  lunch  for  her  mother  and  her¬ 
self,  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  Expecting  to 
see  the  disagreeable  face  of  the  impatient  landlady 
to  whom  they  owed  rent,  she  timidly  opened  it.  A 
figure  slumped  forward  to  the  floor.  It  was  Jerry. 
Sick  and  discouraged,  he  had  come  to  his  faithful 
friends.  Half  dragging  and  half  carrying  him,  Marie 
and  her  mother  at  last  laid  him  on  the  bed.  He 
groaned  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  desperately  ill. 
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Marie  ran  for  the  doctor.  He  told  them  it  was  a 
case  of  gas  poisoning  and  the  patient  must  not  be 
moved.  Through  the  day  Marie  looked  after  him, 
but  she  went  every  night  to  the  stage,  and  left  Jer¬ 
ry  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  who,  although  not  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed,  was  an  invalid. 

Three  weeks  later,  nursed  back  to  health  by  the 
tender  care  and  kindness  of  the  French  mother  and 
her  daughter,  Jerry  bade  a  sad  farewell  and  set 
forth  once  more. 

Soon  after  Jerry  had  returned  to  camp,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  cable  from  his  American  sweetheart  Jane, 
saying  she  would  arrive  in  Paris  the  middle  of  the 
following  week.  Jerry  was  not  to  be  on  duty  that 
week  so  he  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Marie  and  her 
mother.  On  arriving  at  the  apartment  he  found 
affairs  very  different  from  what  he  had  expected. 
The  landlady  briefly  informed  him  that  the  mother 
had  died  suddenly  and  the  girl  was  forced  to  leave 
because  she  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent.  Where 
had  she  gone?  Jerry’s  heart  sank  with  fear  and 
dread.  He  inquired  everywhere;  finally  he  went  to 
the  stage  manager  where  she  had  so  faithfully 
sung. 

“Ah!  yes,”  the  manager  replied  to  his  anxious 
questioning,  bowing  her  head,  “the  poor  child  has 
been  away  for  three  or  four  days  ill  of  a  cold. 
Her  mother  is  gone  now  and  she  has  been  turned  out 
on  the  street.  We  have  just  lately  heard,”  she  added, 
“that  she  was  found  ill  of  a  high  fever,  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  a  French  peasant.  Although  he  has  a  large 
family  and  is  poverty  stricken,  he  has  taken  her  in 
through  kindness  of  his  heart.” 

“Do  you  know  where  the  peasant  lives?”  asked 
Jerry. 

“Yes,  I  think  so.” 

Jerry  departed,  having  all  the  information  that 
he  needed. 

Late  that  evening  he  found  himself  in  a  crude 
peasant  hut.  In  a  dingy  dark  corner,  on  a  low  cot, 
lay  Marie,  pale  as  death.  Jerry  called  her  name  in 
vain,  but  she  did  not  stir.  Frantically  he  went  in 
search  of  a  doctor;  it  was  too  late. 

Marie,  whom  he  had  inspired  to  do  her  share 
too,  like  the  brave  young  American  boy  she  loved, 
had  passed  on  to  a  place  where  one  knows  no  fears 
and  terrors  of  battle  or  no  earthly  cares  or  worries. 

Grief  stricken,  Jerry  returned  to  Paris  where 
he  found  his  mother  and  Jane  to  whom  he  related 
the  sad  fate  of  the  faithful  little  French  girl.  Years 
after  his  marriage,  he  often  thought  of  the  kind- 
hearted  mother  and  daughter,  who  had  once  saved 
his  life. 

MARILLA  ARNOLD,  ’34. 


THE  STREAKED  PALM 

The  five  o’clock  whistles  were  blowing  furious¬ 
ly.  In  the  doorway  of  Chamberlain  &  Company 
stood  Lola  Baldwin.  She  descended  the  steps,  plod¬ 
ded  through  the  slush  and  sleet  with  a  raging  wind 
blowing  about  her,  and  started  down  the  street.  Af¬ 
ter  walking  for  a  few  minutes,  she  stopped  sudden¬ 
ly;  for  somebody  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder.  Turn¬ 
ing  swiftly,  her  eyes  met  those  of  a  handsome 
stranger. 

“May  I  help  you?”  he  said,  holding  an  umbrella 
over  her. 

When  they  reached  the  corner,  she  thanked  him 
for  his  assistance  and  stepped  into  a  drug  store  to 
telephone  for  a  taxi.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  were  two  men  talking. 

“Say,  Pete,”  said  Joe,  “ain’t  that  the  dame?” 

“By  Jove,”  returned  the  other,  “it’s  her  all 
right.” 

Back  in  the  drug  store,  Lola  found  that  the 
telephone  was  out  of  order.  At  that  very  moment, 
Pete  crossed  the  street,  came  into  the  store,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  her. 

“Say,  Miss,  want  a  taxi?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  do,  but — ” 

Here  she  was  interrupted.  “Cross  the  street 
and  get  into  that  taxi  before  I  slug  yuh.” 

Full  of  fright  she  obeyed.  A  shot  broke  the 
silence  of  the  moment,  and  Pete  fell  dead  on  the 
street.  Lola  screamed  with  horror  as  she  looked  at 
his  lifeless  body  lying  in  the  slush.  Joe  immediately 
took  possession  of  Lola  and  saw  that  she  remained 
in  the  taxi;  he  pulled  out  his  gun.  As  she  gazed 
out  of  the  window,  she  saw  a  form  of  a  man  com¬ 
ing  through  the  shadows.  Joe  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  the  man  fell  down  in  a  heap.  Joe  then  started 
the  car,  turned  around  to  Lola  and  said,  “One  move 
out  of  you  and  you’ll  be  up  there  where  the  rain 
comes  from.  Get  me?” 

He  drove  through  New  York’s  Chinatown. 
Stopping  in  front  of  a  lonely,  desolated  house,  he 
opened  the  rear  door  and  ordered  Lola  to  get  out. 
As  she  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  which  seemed 
filled  with  spider  webs,  she  caught  a  glimpse  cf  a 
form  trudging  along  the  dark  street. 

Immediately  she  found  herself  in  a  small,  dark 
room,  furnished  with  only  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  cot. 
They  were  by  no  means  pleasant  objects  to  look  at. 
She  gazed  absently  around  the  room  which  was  to 
be  her  quarters  for  how  long  she  did  not  know. 

Joe  had  left  her  alone.  With  her  head  on  the 
hard  table  she  tried  to  think  of  some  possible  means 
of  escape.  A  short  ring  of  an  old  bell  caused  her 
to  lift  her  head.  The  door  opened  and  in  stepped 
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a  terrifying  Chinaman  who  was  carrying  a  pencil 
and  some  paper.  Motioning  for  Lola  to  come  and 
take  them,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  with  his  kneps 
crossed.  Lola  thought  that  he  couldn’t  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  he  seemed  to  be  motioning,  yet,  she  didn’t 
think  that  this  man  was  Chinese.  She  took  the  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper.  At  once  he  said  in  a  low,  gruff  voice, 

“Write:  ‘Dear  Father,  I  have  gone  away  from 
home  because  you  will  not  let  me  marry  the  man 
I  love.  I’m  in  South  America.  Dad,  if  you  want  me, 
come  and  get  me.  Lola.’  ” 

“But — ”  Lola  started  to  say. 

The  man  raised  his  yellow  hand  and  Lola  no¬ 
ticed  a  streak  of  white  down  the  middle  of  his  palm! 
“Surely,  he  isn’t  Chinese,”  thought  she. 

She  wrote  what  he  had  ordered,  but  while  she 
was  writing,  she  realized  that  she  had  heard  his  voice 
somewhere  before.  To  get  a  better  idea  of  it  she 
said, 

“Will  you  please  repeat  that  message?” 

Again  he  dictated  it.  Now  she  was  positive  that 
this  stranger  was  the  man  who  had  assisted  her 
during  the  storm.  She  was  quite  certain  that  this 
was  the  person  Joe  had  shot  down,  and  also  the  man 
she  had  seen  when  she  entered  the  house.  But  why 
had  Joe  shot  him,  and  why  had  he  shot  Pete  if  they 
were  working  together?  Lola  was  pondering  over 
this  puzzling  situation.  She  felt  him  gazing  at  her 
while  she  was  writing.  He  then  got  up  and  slowly 
came  to  her.  After  a  little  hesitation,  he  stooped 
and  whispered  in  her  ear, 

“I  want  to  help  you,  but  first  let  me  tell  my 
story.  Don’t  you  recognize  your  old  friend,  Neil? 
It  was  I  whom  you  saw  on  the  street  twice;  I  shot 
Pe'e  and  I  captured  the  rest  of  this  gang  with  their 
real  chief.  With  the  help  of  my  men,  I  got  most  of 
them.  You  see  I’m  in  the  secret  service  now.  By 
obtaining  the  chief’s  clothes,  I  was  able  to  pass  the 
guards  and  come  into  this  room.  I’m  going  to  help 
you  get  away.  Come  through  this  window.” 

Soon  they  reached  a  safe  place  where  her  father 
had  been  waiting  with  Neil  Page’s  orders.  Mr.  Bald- 
wi  1  had  been  warned  that  this  kidnapping  was  going 
to  take  place  so  he  had  engaged  Neil  Page  to  find 
Lola. 

“Oh  dad,”  she  cried,  “it  was  horrible;  I’d  never 
want  it  to  happen  again.” 

“You  won’t  have  to  worry  when  I’m  with  you 
io  protect  you,”  exclaimed  Neil  with  overflowing 
enthusiasm. 

LUCY  TOUZIAN,  ’33. 

THAT  IRRESISTIBLE  SOMETHING 

Mrs.  Jackson  smiled  as  she  put  the  twenty-fifth 
candle  on  the  cake.  She  was  always  very  happy 


when  she  thought  of  her  only  son,  Jack,  but  there 
was  another  reason  for  her  happiness  tonight.  It 
was  Jack’s  birthday.  She  began  to  think  what  a 
short  time  ago  he  had  been  just  a  baby,  and  the 
tears  started  to  dim  her  eyes.  But  she  brushed  them 
away.  Why  should  she  cry?  She  was  proud  that 
he  had  grown  up  to  be  such  a  fine  strong  man.  But 
Mrs.  Jackson  also  knew  that  it  wasn’t  only  she  who 
had  had  happiness  through  Jack,  but  also  Norma, 
the  quiet,  sweet,  little  girl  who  had  come  to  the 
neighborhood  a  few  years  ago  to  live  with  her  maid¬ 
en  aunt,  after  the  death  of  her  mother. 

Coming  up  the  path  just  then,  Norma  was  think¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  She  remembered  what  a  true 
friend  Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  to  her,  and  how  she 
never  would  have  been  able  to  stay  with  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  aunt  of  hers  if  Jack  hadn’t  always  cheered 
her  up  and  encouraged  her  to  keep  on. 

“Hello!”  she  cried  gaily  as  she  opened  the  door. 

“Come  right  in,”  answered  Mrs.  Jackson. 

“Oh!  doesn’t  that  cake  look  delicious.” 

“Well,  I  did  spend  quite  a  long  time  getting  that 
icing  on,”  she  admitted,  “but  seeing  it’s  for  Jack,  I 
don’t  mind.” 

Just  then  they  heard  a  whistle. 

“That’s  Jack,”  they  both  said  together. 

Jack  came  in  slamming  the  door  behind  him  in 
his  carefree  manner. 

“Hello  everybody,”  said  Jack. 

“Happy  birthday”  said  Norma  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  at  the  same  time. 

“Well,  this  does  look  great,  but  it’s  too  much 
for  you  to  do,  Mother.” 

“Now  don’t  you  worry  about  me,  son,  I  love  to 
do  it!  Come,  now,  you  go  up  stairs  and  wash.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Jack. 

He  returned  in  five  minutes  to  find  two  small 
packages  beside  his  plate. 

“Norma,  you  and  Mother  are  just  too  good  to 
me.  I  wonder  what’s  in  these.” 

“Open  them,  and  find  out,”  replied  Norma. 

From  his  mother,  Jack  received  a  signet  ring, 
and  lovely  green  gold  cuff  links  from  Norma.  Little 
did  he  know  how  long  it  had  taken  her  to  save  the 
money  for  them.  Then,  they  proceeded  with  the  meal. 
Afterwards,  Norma  washed  the  dishes,  and  Jack 
dried  them.  When  the  last  dish  had  carefully  been 
put  away,  they  all  went  into  the  living  room  to  talk. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Jackson  had  noticed  that  Jack 
was  somewhat  nervous. 

“What  seems  to  be  the  trouble.  Jack?”  asked 
his  mother  at  length. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?  There’s  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  me,  Mother,”  answered  Jack  quietly. 

Just  then  the  door  bell  rang,  so  Jack  arose  and 
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went  to  the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Burke,  their  next 
door  neighbor.  Jack  brought  him  into  the  living 
room. 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Jackson.  Hello,  Norma,” 
he  said.  They  returned  the  greeting. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?”  invited  Mrs.  Jackson. 

“‘Well,  I  will,  but  just  for  a  little  while.  I  didn’t 
exactly  intend  to  make  a  visit,  but  rather  to  pay 
a  compliment.  You  certainly  have  a  son  to  be  proud 
of.  It  isn’t  that  the  others  don’t  want  to  fight,  but 
they  hate  to  leave  their  families  and  friends. 

“I  don’t  think  I  know  what  you  mean,”  Mrs. 
Jackson  said,  looking  puzzled. 

“Why, — ”  began  Mr.  Burke,  but  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“I  enlisted,  mother,  today,”  said  Jack  quietly. 
“Something  seemed  to  call  me  to  fight  for  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  couldn’t  resist  it.” 

“But,  why  didn’t  you  tell  us  before?”  asked 
Norma. 

“We  were  all  so  happy  tonight,  I  just  thought 
I’d  wait  until  tomorrow.” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  Mr.  Burke 
spoke. 

“Well,  I  certainly  am  sorry  I  made  a  blunder  of 
things  like  this.  I  do  hope  you’ll  forgive  me.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Jack,  “it  saves  me  fmm 
telling  the  folks  tomorrow.” 

Mr.  Burke  rose  to  go,  and  Jack  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  between 
the  two-.  He  just  went  out  quietly.  But,  Jack  did 
net  return  immediately.  He  stood  in  the  kitchen  for 
a  while.  How  he  hated  to  go  back  and  face  them! 
But  he  really  had  meant  all  right;  he  just  didn’t 
want  to  spoil  their  good  time.  “Well,  here  goes,”  he 
thought  to  himself. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  they  both  looked  at 

him. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  keep  it  from  you,”  he  began. 

“We  know  that,  dear,”  said  his  mother  bravely 
through  her  tears,  “and  we’re  certainly  proud  of 
you,  but  it’s  just  that  it’s  so  sudden,  and  we  can’t 
bear  the  thought  of  your  leaving  us.” 

“When  do  you  leave,  Jack?”  asked  Norma. 

“The  day  after  tomorrow.” 

“It’s  such  a  short  time  we’ll  have  you  with  us,” 
she  answered.  “Couldn’t  you  stay  at  least  a  week?” 

“No,”  he  replied  firmly,  “I  must  leave  then.  It 
would  be  just  as  hard  a  week  from  now.” 

After  a  little,  Mrs.  Jackson  pleaded  weariness 
and  thought  she  would  retire. 

“Good  night,  Jack.” 

“Good  night.” 

Mrs.  Jackson  went  upstairs  and  Jack  and  Nor¬ 
ma  went  out  to  the  piazza. 

“I’ll  miss  you  a  lot,  Jack,”  said  Norma. 


“Not  any  more  than  I’ll  miss  you  and  mother. 
But  you  won’t  forget  me,  will  you?” 

“Of  course  not,  how  could  I?” 

“When  I  come  back,  we  can  be  married,  and  if 
I  don’t—” 

“Don’t  think  of  such  a  thing!  Of  course,  you 
will.  Oh,  it’s  getting  late.  I  must  go.  Auntie  will 
wonder  where  I  am.”  They  sauntered  down  the  road 
and  lingered  at  her  gate.  Neither  had  much  to  say, 
but  after  a  while,  Jack  spoke,  “I’ll  see  you  tomorrow, 
Norma.  Goodnight.” 

After  she  had  gone  in,  he  stood  for  a  minute  as 
though  spell-bound.  Then  he  turned  and  went  to¬ 
wards  the  house. 

When  Jack  awoke  the  next  morning,  it  was 
raining  in  torrents.  He  dressed  himself  and  came 
downstairs.  There  was  Norma  helping  his  mother 
prepare  breakfast.  Very  little  was  said  until  it  was 
time  for  him  to  leave.  Then  Mrs.  Jackson  began 
to  cry.  They  comforted  her  the  best  they  could^  but 
Norma  herself  had  a  hard  time  keeping  back  the 
tears.  The  farewell  was  heart  rending. 

As  Jack  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  train  and 
waved  till  he  was  cut  of  sight,  he  carried  a  picture 
in  his  mind  he  would  never  forget.  They  looked 
very  tiny  and  forlorn  with  the  rain  coming  down 
heavily  and  drenching  them,  but  the  streams  that 
ran  down  their  two  faces  were  not  the  rain;  they 
were  tears  straight  from  their  hearts. 

Life  for  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Norma  became  mo¬ 
notonous  after  that.  Jack  only  got  a  letter  to  th:m 
occasionally.  He  sent  it  to  his  mother  with  one  en¬ 
closed  for  Norma. 

When  a  month  had  passed,  Norma  came  to  Mrs. 
Jackson  one  day. 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you,  but  it  isn’t  very 
pleasant,”  said  Norma. 

“Oh,  nothing  has  happened  to  Jack,  has  there?” 
asked  Mrs.  Jackson  quickly. 

“No,  but  I’m  going  over  to  be  a  nurse.” 

“Nurse?  Well,  I  know  you’ll  be  splendid  for 
it.  but  you’re  only  a  child,  dear,  twenty  years  old, 
and  with  Jack  gene  I’ll  be  left  all  alone — yet  don’t 
let  me  discourage  you.  I  think  that  irresistible  thing 
must  have  called  you  just  the  same  as  it  called 
Jack.” 

“That  is  it,  but  I  do  hate  to  think  of  leaving 
you.  I  must  run  along  now.  I  just  thought  you’d 
want  to  know.” 

So,  too,  Norma  went  away.  Both  Jack  and 
Norma  were  brave,  but  Mrs.  Jackson  also  deserved 
a  great  deal  of  credit  and  pity;  for  she  had  parted 
with  all  she  had.  She  wrote  often  to  both. 

One  day  Norma  received  a  letter  that  fright¬ 
ened  her.  Mrs.  Jackson  wrote  that  she  had  not 
received  Jack’s  letter  that  week.  Could  he  be  in- 
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jured  —  killed?  Oh,  no,  that  couldn’t  be!  He  must 
have  been  injured.  Possibly  he  was  in  the  hospital 
where  she  was  located.  She  quickly  asked  permiss¬ 
ion  from  the  head  nurse  to  go  all  through  the  hOs- 
pital  and  see  if  she  could  find  him.  Row  after  row 
of  cots,  but  no  sign  of  Jack!  Perhaps  his  letter  had 
just  been  lost  in  the  mail;  yet  something  made  her 
go  on.  What  if  he  shouldn’t  recognize  her!  She 
had  grown  so  thin  because  of  ill  health  that  the  ma¬ 
tron  had  spoken  of  sending  her  home.  Suddenly 
she  was  brought  to  her  senses  by  a  familiar  voice 
that  kept  saying,  “Norma — mother — Norma — moth¬ 
er.” 

She  listened  for  a  minute,  hardly  able  to  believe 
her  ears,  then  dropped  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

“Jack!  Oh,  Jack!  Don’t  you  know  me?  It’s 
Norma,  Norma — surely  you  must  remember  me,  Nor¬ 
ma!” 

“Norma,”  came  the  voice  softly,  “Norma,  I’m — - 
so — glad — to — see  you.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  dear,  but  you  mustn’t  exert  your¬ 
self  by  talking.” 

Then  a  queer  feeling  came  over  Norma,  and 
everything  turned  black.  The  next  thing  she  re¬ 
membered  was  that  a  nurse  was  standing  over  her. 

“What  happened?”  she  asked. 

“You  fainted,”  came  the  curt  reply,  “and  that’s 
the  third  time  today.  The  head  nurse  informed  me 
that  you  would  be  sent  home  tomorrow,  because  you 
are  unable  to  continue  your  services.” 

“I’m  all  right  now,”  said  Norma  rising.  “I’m 
going  to  see  the  head  nurse.”  It  was  only  a  short  way 
down  the  corridor.  She  knocked  weakly  on  the 
door. 

“Come  in,”  came  the  reply. 

She  entered,  but  the  nurse  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  immediately,  for  she  was  busy  working  on  a 
chart.  When  she  did,  she  said,  “Sit  down,  won’t 
you?  Now,  I  hope  you  haven’t  come  to  ask  me  to 
let  you  go  back  on  duty.  You’d  be  doing  yourself 
an  injustice.” 

“No,  that  wasn’t  my  reason  for  coming.  But 
that  patient  that  I  was  talking  to  when  I  fainted — ” 

“Yes?” 

“How  seriously  is  he  injured?” 

“Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know  the  truth — - 
there  is  no  hope  for  him.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  he — he  is  going  to — die?” 

“Yes,  he  can’t  possibly  live  through  the  night.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t — it  can’t  be  as  bad  as  that.  May 
I  stay  with  him — .” 

“You’re  really  not  well  enough  yourself.” 

“But  since  he’s  going  to  be  here  such  a  short 
while,  can’t  I  make  his  last  few  hours  happy?” 


“Well,  you  can  try  it,  if  it  means  that  much  to 
you;  but  it  won’t  help  you  any.” 

“Thank  you,  ever  so  much.” 

“Go  down  and  eat  some  supper  first,  then  you 
may  stay  with  him.  If  anything  happens  in  the 
meantime,  we’ll  let  you  know.” 

Norma  hurried  through  her  supper,  washed,  and 
went  as  quickly  as  she  could  to  his  bedside. 

“Jack,  it’s  Norma  again,  Jack,  it’s  Norma.” 

“Norma  ?  How — did — you*— get — here  ?” 

“I’m  a  nurse  in  this  hospital.  Are  you  com¬ 
fortable?” 

“Yes.  How — is — mother?” 

“She’s  very  well.” 

There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  conversation  and 
then:  “Give  my — love — to — mother — will— you?”  he 
asked  suddenly  as  if  he  had  just  gotten  new  strength. 

“Of  course,  I  will,  but  you’re  going  to  be  all 
right,”  said  Norma  with  a  sob.  “You’ll  be  going- 
back  to  her  soon.” 

“No,  Norma — I  know — I’m  not — going  to  live¬ 
long.  Here —  give  my — watch  to — -mother.” 

“I’d  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  you,  Jack.” 

“You  take  this  ring — remember  me — by  it.  Wear 
it — always,  will  you,  dear?” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Norma,  slipping  it  on  her 
finger  while  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

“You  better  rest,  Jack.  You’ll  get  too  excited 
and  you— you  won’t  feel  well  tomorrow.” 

“I  won’t — be — here — tomorrow,”  said  Jack  soft¬ 
ly,  so  softly  she  could  hardly  hear  it. 

“Of  course — ”  she  began  but  did  not  finish.  His 
head  drooped.  Norma  couldn’t  speak  for  a  minute 
she  was  so  taken  back.  Then  she  called  the  floor 
nurse,  and  went  to  her  own  room,  broken-hearted. 
She  tried  to  sleep  but  it  was  impossible.  She  dress¬ 
ed  and  started  out  for  a  walk.  It  had  just  begun  to 
rain,  and  as  she  walked  on,  buried  deep  in  her 
thoughts  of  Jack,  she  did  not  notice  it  was  raining 
hard. 

Three  hours  later  she  returned  to  her  room  ex¬ 
hausted  and  just  dropped  on  the  bed  without  even 
removing  her  coat.  She  fell  asleep  immediately.  In 
the  morning  she  awoke  feeling  miserable.  She  fin¬ 
ally  got  enough  strength  to  call  a  nurse  from  the 
next  room.  After  the  girl  arrived,  Norma  did  not 
know  what  happened.  There  was  simply  darkness 
with  hushed  voices  in  the  distance. 

One  day  she  felt  a  little  better,  but,  somehow, 
she  had  an  idea  that  she  wouldn’t  live  much  longer. 
She  asked  the  nurse  to  send  the  watch  and  ring  to 
Mrs.  Jackson.  When  the  crisis  arrived,  however, 
she  did  not  have  enough  strength  to  overcome  it. 
A  week  later  Mrs.  Jackson,  near  prostration  because 
of  her  son’s  death,  received  word  that  Norma  too, 
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ha.l  passed  away.  When  she  saw  the  watch  and 
ring1,  she  broke  down  completely.  How  could  she 
e  wi  hout  them — still  she  was  proud  to  think  they 
had  b-t.h  served  their  country  so  nobly.  That  irre¬ 
sistible  something-  had  called  them  both,  but  they 
would  always  remain  in  her  heart. 

RUTH  MAHONEY,  ’33. 


TIMBER  WAR 

Bob  Griffin  was  a  young  man,  blonde  and  good- 
looking,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pounds;  he  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height 
and  had  a  broad,  strong  body.  He  was  every  inch 
a.  woodsman,  with  woodsman’s  raiment,  and  manner. 

Bob  was  on  his  way  to  the  camp  where  he  was 
a  lumber  boss.  He  was  young  to  hold  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  since  it  was  usually  only  old  and  experienced 
loggers  who  were  given  such  responsibilities.  His 
hard  life  in  the  woods  had  made  him  capable  and 
self-dependent.  Since  he  was  sixteen  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  his  mother  and  had  experienced  many  hard¬ 
ships.  However,  this  life  had  not  corrupted  him, 
but  had  developed  in  him  a  good  mind  and  a  splendid 
be  y.  Bob  was  now  musing  over  his  lady-love,  Bet¬ 
ty  Richardson,  for  whom  he  had  been  working  these 
long  years  in  order  that  he  might  have  money  enough 
to  marry  her  and  buy  a  small  tract  of  land  for  him¬ 
self. 

Arriving  at  camp,  he  ordered  the  men  to  work 
and  the  haulers  to  their  “cats”  or  tractors.  This 
d  ne,  he  took  his  stand  on  a  large  stump  of  a  felled 
tree  and  surveyed  his  workers.  They  were  the  best 
and  hardiest  crew  in  the  hills  and  ranged  in  age  from 
■'ire'een  to  thirty-nine. 

Bob  was  under  contract  to  deliver  the  logs  from 
his  district  to  the  mill  down  the  river  by  March  20. 
If  this  were  not  accomplished,  Masters,  his  rival  in 
legging,  would  receive  next  year’s  contract  and  a 
higher  price  for  his  logs,  while  Bob  would  get  just 
the  opposite  and  perhaps  lose  Betty;  for  this  rival 
also  loved  her.  Recently  things  had  been  different. 
The  tractor  roads  had  become  impassable;  trees  had 
been  felled  across  the  road;  small  fires  had  been  set; 
and  many  other  petty  annoyances  had  occurred. 

Bob’s  haulers  had  hard  and  dangerous  work. 
Up  to  now  they  had  had  no  opposition  or  hindrance, 
but  recently  someone  had  caused  a  slide  on  the  north 
side  of  their  timber  tracts.  This  slide  covered 
their  tractor  road  and  made  passage  impossible.  It 
had  dropped  from  an  overhanging  ledge  and  had 
formed  a  small  mountain  across  the  road.  There 
was  no  way  to  pass  around  it  because  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  trail.  Bob  looked  for  signs  of  human  be¬ 


ings  around  the  source  of  the  slide.  Sure  enough, 
he  found  that  giant  boulders  had  been  pushed  over 
the  cliff  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  men  with  crowbars. 
In  consequence,  Bob  posted  a  guard  around  the 
camp. 

For  the  first  two  nights  nothing  happened,  but 
the  third  night  about  midnight,  three  men  were  seen 
silhouetted  against  a  fire  they  had  just  built.  The 
guards  ran  out  and  caught  the  culprits  who  con¬ 
fessed  they  had  been  hired  by  Masters,  the  camp 
boss  of  the  rival  loggers. 

The  next  day  Bob  released  the  culprits  and  help¬ 
ed  them  out  of  camp  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  He 
then  returned  and  looked  over  the  small  mountain. 
He  decided  on  an  immediate  plan  of  action  and  said 
to  one  of  the  drivers: 

“Jake,  do  you  think  your  men  would  risk  haul¬ 
ing  the  logs  over  the  slide  ?  It’s  the  only  way  out 
of  this  predicament.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Jake. 

“All  right,”  said  Bob,  “you  can  start  now.” 

The  first  five  men  went  over  to  wear  a  track  and 
the  next  five  started  hauling.  The  grade  proved 
too  steep;  and  to  his  horror,  one  man  found  himself 
without  brakes,  and  roared  down  the  hill  with  a 
large  log  in  back  of  him.  Instead  of  heading  for 
the  open  trail  and  destruction,  he  deliberately  drove 
his  “cat”  into  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  fellow  workmen  from  death. 
Others  with  better  brakes  followed  with  success. 

Bob’s  logs  were  now  cut  and  piled  ready  to  be 
sent  down  the  river  to  the  bend  a  few  miles  below. 
The  next  day  he  cut  loose  his  logs  and  they  roared 
down  the  flumes,  disappearing  in  a  whirl  of  foam. 
A  few  hundred  yards  down  the  river,  the  crew  equip¬ 
ped  with  peavies  and  caulked  boots  waited  to  drive 
and  ride  the  logs  down  the  river.  Arriving  at  the 
mill,  the  logs  were  stored  and  the  men  went  into 
town. 

The  next  day  the  rival  company’s  loggers  pull¬ 
ed  in  and  there  ensued  brawls.  On  Masters’  arrival 
in  town,  Bob  hastened  over  to  him  and  said,  “Mas¬ 
ters,  the  next  time,  I  wish  you  and  your  men  more 
luck  in  your  underhanded  tricks.” 

Masters,  who  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  at¬ 
tempts,  pretended  to  be  insulted  and  punched  Bob’s 
face.  Bob  then  swung  his  fist  in  a  vicious  upper¬ 
cut  which  put  Masters  out  for  the  count,  minus  a 
few  teeth. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  fun.  Everybody 
gathered  at  the  mill  and  all  engaged  in  contests  to 
see  who  could  roll  the  other  fellow  off  his  log  with¬ 
out  touching  him.  Many  won  and  many  lost,  but 
the  main  struggle  was  between  Bob  and  Masters. 

Masters  walked  to  his  station  and  got  on  his 
log;  Bob  did  the  same. 
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“Griffin,  you’ll  be  thrown,”  said  Masters. 

“Not  by  you,”  replied  Bob,  “because  a  skunk 
can’t  beat  a  man.” 

Masters,  infuriated,  started  his  log-rolling  tricks, 
which  were  nothing  for  Bob  as  he  was  expert  in 
all  of  them.  Bob  swung  the  same  way  with  Masters, 
until  the  log  was  going  at  a  dizzy  speed,  then  he 
suddenly  jumped  into  the  air,  came  down,  swung 
the  log  the  other  way,  and  threw  Masters  into  the 
water.  Bob  had  shown  his  superiority  in  the  contest 
and  in  meeting  the  unfair  tactics  of  his  rival-logger. 

ROBERT  SLACK,  ’34. 


AS  YOU  SOW,  SO  SHALL  YOU  REAP 

The  first  night  of  the  circus — blaring  bands, 
rushing  feet,  roaring  animals!  Excitement!  Thrills, 
tawdriness,  coarseness,  beauty,  freaks,  all  together 
under  one  tent! 

From  a  caravan  came  voices;  one  excited,  the 
other  suave. 

“You  listen  to  mef  Michael,”  she  stormed,  “I’ll 
speak  to  any  one  I  choose  and  when  I  choose;  and 
you  mind  your  own  business.  I’m  my  own  boss  and 
I’ll  attend  to  my  own  affairs!” 

Michael’s  face  darkened. 

“So,  the  bareback  rider  has  a  temper,  eh?  Well, 
we  shall  see!  So  pretty  you  look  when  you  bark 
at  me.  But  make  sure  you  don’t  bite.  My  temper! 
she  is  very  lively!” 

“Get  out  of  here!  Do  you  hear  me?  I’ll  talk 
to  Jack  when  I  want,  and  don’t  think  you’ll  frighten 
me!”  She  stamped  her  foot  furiously. 

“Too  bad  if  something  should  happen  to  Jack,” 
he  mused,  watching  her  covertly.  “Never  can  you 
tell  when  a  trapeze  rope  will  break  or  your  hand 
will  slip.  Too  bad!  He’s  a  nice  boy.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  away  from  you!”  he  snapped. 

The  bareback  rider  watched  him  out  of  sight. 
“Too  bad  if  something  should  happen,”  she  repeated 
to  herself.  “Why,  he’ll  hurt  him!”  she  cried.  “He’ll 
hurt  him  some  way!” 

“Who’ll  hurt  what?”  gasped  someone.  “Say, 
Amy,  give  me  a  hand  up  these  steps,  will  you  ?  My 
450  pounds  is  sorta  top  heavy,  you  might  say.”  Rosa, 
the  Fat  Lady  sank  into  a  chair  that  creaked  warn- 
ingly. 

“I  seen  Michael  just  left.  Called  me  Big  Ber¬ 
tha,  he  did!  The  lazy  Spaniard!  Fat  people  got 
feelin’s.  I’d  like  to  drop  off  a  trapeze  on  top  of  that 
grease-ball!  I’d  fix  him!” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,  Rosa.  You’d  land  in  a  big  way,” 
giggled  Amy.  “But  I’m  worried.  Michael’s  after 


Jack  for  taking  me  to  the  movies  last  night  and 
I’m  scared  he’ll  do  something.  Oh,  I’m  so  afraid.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  the  Fat  Lady.  “I  ain’t  afraid 
of  him!  If  he  gets  funny,  just  let  me  know,”  and 
she  rolled  up  her  tight  sleeve  to  disclose  a  muscular 
and  awe-inspiring  arm. 

“Thanks,”  replied  Amy,  “but  I’m  going  to  warn 
Jack.” 

“Take  my  advice,  Amy,  and  don’t  tell  no  man 
nothing;  they’s  naturally  dumb.  I  ought  to  know. 
Wilmur  ain’t  much;  but  it  seems  so  funny  not  to 
have  Petty  spillin’  milk  on  the  floor — not  that  Wil¬ 
mur  ain’t  tidy!”  she  sniffed.  “Don’t  talk  to  me  a- 
bout  husbands!” 

Amy  grinned.  Big  Bertha’s  home-life  was  on 
the  tongue  of  every  circus  member. 

“I’m  going  to  tell  Jack,”  Amy  called  back  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  went  down  the  steps,  but  the 
words  fell  on  the  deaf  ears  of  Rosa,  who  had  started 
again  on  the  subject  of  her  loves. 

“Now  take  my  Johnny.  Johnny  was  my  first 
husband  and  real  meek.  He — ”  but  the  speaker 
looked  up  to  find  an  empty  room  save  for  her  own 
overflowing  presence. 

“Ah,  me!  If  that  ain’t  my  luck.  I  never  get 
an  audience,”  she  sighed.  “I’ll  find  Wilmur;  he  has 
to  listen  to  me!” 

The  famous  act  was  on.  “Michael  De  Haola  and 
Jack  Gardner,  the  flying  trapeze  artists,”  shouted 
the  ringmaster.  “Look  at  them  sway.  Watch  those 
twists.  Here  comes  thrills.  Dare-devil  acting,  folks!” 
The  drums  rattle.  The  two  men,  bowing,  were  haul¬ 
ed  to  the  peak  of  the  tent,  Michael,  curiously  sil¬ 
ent,  watching  Jack  with  a  queer  expression. 

The  two  started  swinging,  a  preliminary  before 
the  somersaults.  High  up  they  swayed,  so  that  ev¬ 
ery  neck  was  craned  to  watch  these  two. 

Jack  took  a  deep  breath.  The  drums  rolled.  He 
leaped  from  the  trapeze  toward  Michael,  who  swung 
up — but  never  met  him.  It  seemed  as  though  their 
hands  had  gripped,  yet — a  shriek  cut  the  air.  Down 
came  a  flying  form  to  crash  on  the  sawdust  far  be¬ 
low! 

Two  men  ran  into  the  ring  with  a  stretcher, 
placed  the  figure  upon  it,  and  rushed  out.  Michael 
descended  the  trapeze,  a  mixture  of  emotions  on  his 
face:  triumph,  uneasiness,  hatred. 

“It’s  all  right,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Jack 
Gardner  is  not  seriously  hurt,”  said  the  ringmaster, 
but  the  circus  folk  knew  better;  for  no  man  could 
stand  such  a  crushing  blow  and  not  be  seriously  in¬ 
jured. 

Michael  walked  out  of  the  ring  and  Amy  rushed 
to  him,  yelling,  “You  dropped  him!  You  let  him  go. 
You’re  a  murderer,  a  coward!  You! — ” 
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“Too  bad,”  Michael  snapped.  “A  nice 
boy,  but  he  was  nervous.  One  must  have  steady 
hands  for  this  work.  Too  bad.” 

“Too  bad,”  she  screamed.  “I’ll  see  you’re  put 
in  jail.  Your  hands  gripped  and  you  let  go  because 
you  knew  there  wasn’t  any  lifenet!” 

“Tut,  you  should  not  excite  yourself,”  he  said 
soothingly.  “Your  eyes,  perhaps,  fooled  you — .” 

“Fooled  me  nothing.  Where’s  your  wristband  ? 
There!  Out  in  the  ring,  do  you  see  it?  That’s  where 
his  hand  gripped  you —  on  the  wrist!” 

“No,”  he  growled,  “no!  no!”  but  he  walk¬ 
ed  off,  muttering,  “She  sees  too  much.” 

He  sat  huddled  in  the  caravan.  Voices  kept 
whispering  to  him.  “You  dropped  him.  You  let  him 
go.  You’re  a  murderer.  You’ll  pay  for  it.”  The  ac¬ 
cusing  voices  grew  louder  until  they  shrieked  at  him. 
He  covered  his  ears  to  keep  out  the  tormenting  cries. 
Yet  they  echoed  and  re-echoed. 

“No,  no!  He  loved  my  Amy!  No  one  shall  have 
her  but  me!  No  one!  If  I  only  knew  he  died,  as 
they  said.  It  must  be  true — No  one  will  ever  know,” 
he  muttered  feverishly. 


But  the  demon  voices  followed  him  around  in 
the  caravan.  They  grew  louder,  louder!  They 
shrieked,  “You  dropped  him!  You’ll  die.” 

“No,  no!”  he  screamed  and  plunged  out  the  door, 
running  like  a  madman  through  the  crowds,  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  staring  with  terrified  eyes. 

He  ran  through  the  town,  on  to  the  bridge.  As 
he  paused  for  breath,  his  thoughts  became  calmer. 
“Of  course  I’m  safe,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  leaned 
ag-ainst  the  railing  to  rest.  There  came  a  crack  of 
rotten  wood.  He  slipped,  grasped  at  the  rail  wildly, 
and  as  he  fell,  he  thought  he  saw  written  against 
the  sky  “As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.”  The  water 
muffled  his  screams. 

Four  months  later  at  the  circus,  Amy  and  Jack, 
now  nearly  recovered,  walked  slowly  around  the  ring. 
Jack  leaned  heavily  on  a  crutch  and  turned  to  Amy. 

“How’s  it  feel  to  be  an  old  married  woman?” 

“Oh,”  she  breathed,  “just  like — just  like — .” 

“Yeah?”  questioned  Big  Bertha,  “Ask  me. 
Ain’t  I  took  a  couple  of  chances  with  the  marriage 
game?  And  have  I  lost?  Ask  me,  have  I  lost!” 


MY  CARAVAN  AT  EVE 

My  caravan  has  made  its  way 
For  miles  across  the  desert  sands, 

All  laden  with  silks  from  far  Cathay, 

Bound  for  distant,  foreign  lands. 

And  now  as  the  sable  cloak  of  eve 
Is  drawn  o’er  every  hill  and  dune, 

While  the  twinkling  stars  appear  and  weave 
A  lacy  bower  for  the  moon, 

The  camels  lay  their  burdens  down 
And  rest  beneath  the  darkened  sky, 

Till  the  sun  breaks  forth  with  rosy  crown 
And  bids  the  night  to  quickly  die. 

ELEANOR  BURKE,  ’33. 


AN  AUTUMN  SCENE 

As  you  wander  through  the  woodlands 
And  up  the  rusty  glens, 

Do  you  pause  a  moment  and  look 
For  your  woodland  friends? 

Or  gaze  you  awe-stricken  in  wonder 
As  nature  shows  her  glory, 


Just  like  a  gracious  fairy  queen 
In  the  children’s  fairy  story? 

I  fear  you  desert  your  old  comrades, 

Or  bid  them  a  sad  adieu 

To  admire,  instead  of  their  gay  pranks, 

A  picture  of  enchanted  hue. 

This  picturesque  scene  before  you — 

The  thoughts  that  flit  through  your  mind, 
May  come  but  once  in  a  lifetime — 

You  must  worship  now  at  its  shrine. 

MARY  CRONIN,  ’33. 


LA  ROSE 

I  walked  through  my  garden  one  morning 
And  there  in  the  soft,  mellow  light 
I  saw  a  beautiful  rose  bud 

That  had  come  like  the  dew  in  the  night. 

I  walked  through  my  garden  that  evening 
And  lingered  wherever  I  chose, 

And  I  found  that  my  sweet  little  rose  bud 
Was  now  a  beautiful  rose. 

HAZEL  LANG,  '32. 
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THE  SEASON’S  END 

Summer  is  o’er  and  autumn  is  here — 

The  nicest  time  of  all  the  year. 

The  songbirds,  south,  will  slowly  wend 
Until  they  reach  their  journey’s  end. 

Our  season  next  is  one  of  cheer; 

To  all  of  us  the  one  most  dear: 

Christmas,  with  jollity  and  mirth, 

Good  will  to  men  and  peace  on  earth. 

We’re  peeking  here  and  whispering  there, 
Wondering  just  how  we  will  fare; 

And  all  too  soon  our  fun  is  o’er — 

For  time  goes  on  just  as  before. 

EDNA  FINETHY,  ’35. 


EVENING 

Softly  the  shades  of  evening  fall 
Throwing  a  halo  over  all. 

The  stars  are  shining  overhead 

And  all  the  birds  have  gone  to  bed. 

The  nodding  flower  softly  bends 

And  Mother  Nature  to  it  tends. 

Tired  children  have  come  to  rest 
On  their  loving  mother’s  breast, 

And  their  mothers  raise  a  prayer 

For  guidance  in  their  love  and  care. 

HELEN  KAYZER,  ’35. 


FIELDS  AFAR 

We  all  recall  the  story 

Of  the  boy  who  saw  the  gold 
In  the  house  across  the  valley. 

Leaving  his  home,  drear  and  old, 

And,  trudging  many  weary  miles, 

He  arrived  there,  only  to  find 
That  the  gold  in  his  own  windows 
Did  with  greater  brilliance  shine. 

In  many  ways  we’ve  heard  it, 

This  lesson  often  taught, 

And  as  many  times  ignored  it 

When  some  far-off  field  we  sought; 

And  we’ve  passed  by  many  chances 
Just  because  we  thought  we  saw 
All  the  beauty  that  we  hoped  for 
In  those  longed-for  fields  afar. 

DOROTHY  BAILEY. 


NIGHTFALL 

The  golden  sun  is  sinking,  sinking  in  the  west; 

Twilight  is  slowly  creeping,  and  the  bird  flies  to  its 
nest. 

I  sit  alone  by  the  fire,  watching  its  kindle  and  flame, 

And  I  think  of  all  God’s  wonders,  each  one  having  a 
name. 

I  venture  out  into  the  dusk,  into  the  twilight’s  gleam, 

I  stand  and  gaze  about  in  awe,  all’s  so  wonderful,  I 
ween. 

’Tis  beautiful  this  land  of  God’s,  perfect  in  every 
way, 

And  if  we  try  to  follow  His  steps,  we  shall  never 
stray. 

As  the  last  beam  of  day  fadeth,  the  moon  comes  out 
and  shines, 

Filling  the  earth  with  its  splendour,  so  the  traveler 
his  long  way  finds. 

And  the  peeping  stars  come,  twinkling  bright — 

All  God’s  heaven  is  filled  by  their  light. 


HARVEST  TIME 

See!  the  harvest  moon  is  shining 
Above  the  tall  pine  trees, 

And  the  autumn  breeze  is  sighing 
Amid  the  rustling  leaves. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  footsteps 
And  voices  filled  with  glee, 

As  crowds  pass  on  to  that  jolly  fete 
Called  the  old  time  “husking  bee.” 

As  I  gaze  on  nature’s  scenery, 

I  leave  all  care  behind 
To  give  thanks  unto  my  Father 
For  the  wonderous  harvest  time. 

PAULINE  MARQUIS,  ’35. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

’Tis  Indian  summer,  and  the  goden-rod 
Is  gaily  challenging  the  traveler’s  eye. 

The  ivy  turns  to  crimson  on  the  wall; 

A  lonely  bird  is  winging  in  the  sky. 

In  yonder  field  a  sprightly  cricket  chirps 
A  lyric  serenade  of  runs  and  trills; 

A  wind  comes  dancing  lightly  overhead, 

Th:n  wanders  off  among  the  wooded  hills. 

The  trees  decked  out  in  Nature’s  richest  gowns, 
The  gardens  long  since  shorn  of  their  array, 

The  corn  piled  up  in  wigwams, — all  present 
A  charming  pageant  this  October  day. 

GLADYS  FRANSON,  ’34, 
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AUTUMN 

OLD  MAN  WINTER 

Crimson  and  gold  are  the  autumn  leaves — 

Most  highly  colored  are  maple  trees. 

Birds  are  leaving  their  summer  home, 

Far  to  the  south  they  soon  will  roam. 

Old  Man  Winter  will  soon  be  here 

With  snow  and  ice  and  all  good  cheer 

That  follow  along  his  whirling  wake 

To  swaying  trees  and  freezing  lake. 

The  bright  green  grass  is  turning  brown, 

Receiving  leaves  as  they  fall  down; 

Limbs  and  boughs  are  all  left  bare, 

Nature  leaves  them  without  a  care. 

Clear,  frosty  days  to  anticipate 

With  winter  sports  to  satiate 

The  love  for  vigorous  exercise, 

Which  hardens  muscle's  and  brightens  eyes. 

The  cold  north  wind  begins  to  blow, 

Bringing  us  omens  of  future  snow; 

Nature  now  will  remain  at  rest, 

Waiting  for  spring  to  give  its  best. 

Old  Man  Winter,  you’re  welcome  to  stay, 

You’ll  tarry  some  time,  yea,  many  a  day. 

While  folks  plan  parties,  indulge  in  fun, 

You’ll  bide  your  time  and  then  be  gone. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN,  ’33. 

FRANCIS  KAPLAN,  ’35. 

COURAGE 

CLOUDS 

The  hill  of  success  may  be  steep, 

And  it  may  be  hard  work  to  climb; 

But  the  way  grows  smooth  at  the  top, 

If  you  take  one  step  at  a  time. 

So  dreamy  and  so  peaceful, 

So  slowly  they  pass  by, 

They  wander  miles  and  miles  each  day — 

Those  white  clouds  in  the  sky. 

Keep  to  the  right  of  the  road, 

Let  others  more  swift  pass  you  by; 

But  don’t  fail  to  hold  out  a  hand 

To  any  who  stumble  or  sigh. 

I  wonder  what  they’re  made  of, 

And  just  how  far  they’ll  get, 

Or  do  they  fade  to  nothing! 

I  haven’t  found  out  yet. 

There’s  plenty  of  room  at  the  top, 

Though  the  pathway  is  crowded  and  long; 

No  one  need  fail  in  the  end 

If  he’s  willing  and  honest  and  strong. 

Sometimes  they  seem  so  far  away, 

And  sometimes  they  seem  near; 

But  slowly,  slowly,  on  they  move — 

Those  white  clouds,  without  a  fear. 

JOHN  DACEY,  ’34. 


FRANCES  DOBBINS,  ’34. 
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HI-Y  NOTES 

The  Hi-Y  movement  was  started  in  1870,  and  in 
1911  this  organization  was  first  called  “Hi-Y.”  To¬ 
day  there  are  forty-six  hundred  of  these  clubs  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  large  mem¬ 
bership  of  15,000  boys  of  high  school  age,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  their  fellow-students  win  moral  vic¬ 
tories. 

This  organization  known  as  Hi-Y  is  composed 
of  older  boys  who,  having  united  in  an  earnest  and 
challenging  objective,  are  seeking  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow-students  the  highest  ideals  of  life 
and  conduct. 

Join  this  fine  club  whose  name  is  known  every¬ 
where  in  the  civilized  world.  It  will  help  you  to  help 
others  and  make  this  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  the  “Y”  every  Thurs¬ 
day  night  at  7.15. 

On  September  23,  Charles  Gallagher,  John  Ar¬ 
thur  Cummings,  and  Francis  Morse  each  gave  us  a 
short  account  of  their  trip  to  Europe  last  summer. 
Mr.  King  showed  the  pictures  he  took  while  on  his 
journey  abroad  and  explained  them  to  us. 

On  November  4,  we  gave  an  entertainment  and 
dance.  We  had  a  group  of  famous  negro  spiritual 
singers,  Miss  Martha  Craft  of  the  Tri-Hi  gave  sev¬ 
eral  recitations,  and  Charles  Gallagher  of  our  own 
club  rendered  several  selections  on  the  piano.  Danc¬ 
ing  followed. 

Once  a  month  we  take  a  trip  to  some  historical 
scene  or  to  an  out-of-town  Y.  M.  C.  A.  On  October 
28  we  went  to  the  Criminal  Court  in  Cambridge. 

TRI-HI 

At  a  Tri-Hi  banquet  late  last  June  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  initiated  for  the  1932-33  season: 
President,  Elizabeth  Grey;  Vice  President,  Doris 
Heald;  Secretary,  Eleanor  Burke;  Treasurer,  Jean 
Severens. 

During  the  summer,  these  officers  met  many 
times  to  prepare  entertainments  for  the  girls. 

At  the  second  gathering  on  September  26, 
many  new  members  were  welcomed.  Our  president, 
Elizabeth  Grey,  opened  the  meeting  and  Mr.  Shear¬ 
man  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  song  service.  Miss 
Irene  Scott,  former  president,  gave  an  appropriate 
talk  on  the  meaning  of  Tri-Hi. 


On  October  10,  Mr.  King  showed  moving  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  trip  abroad,  and  John  Arthur  Cummings, 
John  Morse,  and  Charles  Gallagher  told  us  their 
experiences  in  Europe. 

At  our  third  meeting,  Miss  Priscilla  Sawyer  of 
the  Woburn  Public  Library  gave  an  educational 
talk  on  books. 

Many  more  excellent  meetings  have  been  planned 
and  all  girls  are  given  a  cordial  invitation  to  join. 


OUR  TRAFFIC  SQUAD 

This  year,  our  traffic  squad  is  composed  of 
the  following  boys  who  were  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  last  year:  George  Cdckburn,  William  Daisey, 
Francis  Duffy,  Joseph  Donaghy,  Harold  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Hennessy,  William  Jones,  Robert  Kean, 
Charles  Lavacchia,  Edward  Lennon,  Joseph  Mar- 
sliio,  Harold  Shannon,  and  Harold  Tabbut.  These 
boys  are  stationed  at  various  positions  throughout 
the  building. 

The  purpose  of  the  traffic  officers  is  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  and  to  facilitate  the  passing  between 
classes.  These  boys  do  not  want  to  criticize  the 
other  pupils,  but  hope  that,  with  the  co-operation 
of  every  student,  they  will  be  able  to  keep  our 
school  orderly. 

Seme  of  the  most  important  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  filing  are  as  follows: 

1.  Always  keep  to  the  right  when  passing. 

2.  Don’t  stop  to  talk  to  anyone  for  in  so 
doing  you  block  the  traffic. 

3.  Don’t  walk  more  than  two  abreast,  and 
on  the  stairs  maintain  single  file. 

4.  Don’t  cross  in  front  of  a  traffic  officer 
when  you  know  that  you  are  supposed  to 
go  around  him. 

The  traffic  squad  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
try  to  comply  cheerfully  with  these  rules. 

HAROLD  TABBUT,  33. 


SENIOR  HONORS 

Each  year  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club  invites 
six  members  of  the  Senior  Class  to  join  their  or¬ 
ganization  as  honorary  members.  This  year  the 
honor  was  bestowed  upon  Martha  Ahlberg,  Rita 
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Callahan,  Elizabeth  Dobbins,  Doris  Heald,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Grey,  and  Dorothy  Sinton. 

At  the  October  21  meeting,  Neil  Fitzgerald, 

* 

the  understudy  of  John  McCormack,  sang  favorite 
songs. 

The  November  4  meeting  brought  to  us  Mr. 
Frank  Chipman,  the  only  person  who  knows  the 
complete  story  of  Old  Sandwich  Glass.  His  lec¬ 
ture  was  unique  and  enlightening,  and  was  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed. 

The  future  meetings  will  usher  in  Wilfrid  L.  Hus¬ 
band,  who  sailed  the  seven  seas  to  rub  elbows  with 
weird  and  gripping  far-flung  actualities;  William 
Wallace  Rose,  D.  D.,  who  will  describe  “America’s 
House  of  Dreams;”  Sylvia  Parker,  a  lovely  and 
charming  reader;  Ruth  Wolfe  Fuller,  a  skilled  re¬ 
viewer  of  books;  Helen  Bartel,  a  reader  of  note 
who  explains  how  one  may  develop  one’s  voice;  the 
Nottingham  Singers,  who  have  gained  the  unusual 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  male  quartets 
in  New  England;  and  the  greatest  thrill  of  all,  the 
presentation  of  Princess  Sophie  Toumanoff,  a 
member  of  the  old  Russian  nobility  who  escaped 
from  Russia  during  the  advent  of  the  New  Regime. 

To  conclude  the  last  two  meetings,  we  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Samuel  Macaulay 
Lindsay  lecture  on  Current  Events  and  the  Whit¬ 
taker-Wheeler  Duo,  who  will  offer  a  delightful, 
artistic  revue. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege  and 
honor  bestowed  upon  us  in  this  opportunity  to  gain 
so  much  from  these  enjoyable  meetings,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  to  become  members  of  high  standing 
in  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club. 

DOROTHY  M.  SINTON,  ’33. 

HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Room  2  Pres. — Alfred  Coakley,  V.  Pres. — 
Ruth  Child;  Sec. — Fred  Carroll. 

Room  4  Pres.- — 'Arthur  Carroll;  V.  Pres. — 
Charles  Smith;  Sec. — Frank  Craigie. 

Room  6  Pres. — Donald  DeLuca;  V.  Pres. — Ro¬ 
bert  Holland;  Sec. — Walter  West. 

Room  10  Pres. — F.  Lawn;  Sec. — Robert  Bezan- 
son. 

Room  12  Pres. — E.  McDonald;  V.  Pres. — P. 

Davoren;  Sec. — Hazel  Lang. 

Room  14  Pres. — F.  Waldron;  Sec.  Elsie  Carpen¬ 
ter. 

Room  15  Pres. — Josqph  Marashio;  V.  Pres. — J. 
McAvoy;  Sec. — Anne  Graham. 

Room  16  Pres. — William  Doherty;  V.  Pres. — 
Walter  Foley;  Sec. — Lillian  Hall. 

Room  18  Pres.- — Alex  Graham;  V.  Pres. — Char¬ 
les  Gallagher;  Sec. — Dorothy  Sinton. 


Room  19  Pres. — -Stephen  Griffin;  Sec.-Treas. 

— David  Kimball. 

Room  20  Pres. — Robert  Smith;  V.  Pres. — Robert 
Quigley;  Sec. — Mary  Winn. 

Room  21  Pres. — Fred  Perkins;  V.  Pres.- — 

Margaret  Conley;  Sec. — George  Porter. 

Room  23  Pres. — J.  Francis  Morse;  V.  Pres. — 
John  McHugh;  Sec. — Robert  McGann. 

Room  25  Pres. — Ralph  Stevens;  Sec.  Treas. — 
Lucy  Narlciwich. 

Room  27  Pres. — Chester  Leland;  V.  Pres. — 
Winifred  Riley;  Sec. — Francis  Smith;  Treas. — Har¬ 
old  Hamilton. 


BAND-WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  spite  of  the  fact  the  school  no  longer  has 
a  battalion,  the  band  is  being  organized  again  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Burns.  Although 
some  of  the  valuable  players  have  graduated, 
there  is  very  good  material  in  the  school. 

The  members  of  the  band  meet  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  and  rehearse  every  Wednesday  at  1:30. 
The  band  made  its  first  appearance  this  year  in  the 
Armistice  Day  Parade. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  band: 
TRUMPETS 

Robert  Ames 
Robert  Farrell 
Alexander  Graham 
Dana  Peterson 
Hubert  Robinson 
Harold  Shannon 
Laurence  Tee 
Paul  Haggerty 

SAXOPHONES 
Harold  Bonnell 
Thomas  Connell 
Martin  Johnson 

MELLOPHONES 
John  Morse 
Ernest  Newman 

TROMBONES 

Norman  Back 
Walter  Krupski 
Harold  Tabbutt 

BARITONES 

Lowell  Buchanan 
Harold  MacDonald 
Charles  Morgan 
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SOUSAPHONES 
Lewis  Stone 
Nathaniel  Upton 

DRUMS 

Fred  Beauchamp 
John  Dacy 
George  Holland 
John  McHugh 
Phillip  O’Brien 

CYMBALS 
Walter  McDonald 

M.  T.  S.,  ’33. 

WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 
This  year  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss 
Marguerite  C.  Burns  we  have  once  more  a  most 
promising  orchestra. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  as  follows: 
PIANO 

Olive  Costello 
Ruth  Marshall 

FIRST  VIOLINS 

Phyllis  Corbett 
Frances  Elencluk 
Julia  Falos 
Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick 
Francis  Haverty 
Robert  Halbert 
Beatrice  Nibowitz 
Sophie  Mostika 
Eleanor  O’Brien 

SECOND  VIOLINS 
Joan  Bonini 
Anne  Dudar 
Freda  Kaysen 
Joseph  McElhinney 
Muriel  Reeves 
Rose  Palage 

TRUMPETS 

Alexander  Graham 
Doris  Heald 
Harold  Shannon 
Laurence  Tee 

CLARINETS 

Robert  Allen 
David  B.  Flaws 
Hazel  Lang 
Gertrude  Veno 

CELLO 

Milton  Heald 


SAXOPHONES 

William  Burnes 
John  A.  Cummings 
Janet  Walsh 

TROMBONE 

Harold  Tabbutt 

BARITONE 

Charles  Morgan 

SOUSAPHONE 

Lewis  Stone 
Nathaniel  Upton 

DRUMS 

Frederick  Beauchamp 

M.  T.  S.,  ’33. 

M.  T.  S.,  ’33. 
HOME  ROOM  PERIOD 

This  year  Mr.  Bean  has  set  aside  the  third 
period  of  every  Friday  as  a  “home  room”  period. 
This  period  is  essentially  for  character  training. 
In  some  rooms  committees  have  been  appointed, 
who  arrange  the  program  for  the  week,  and  in 
others,  the  whole  class  is  working  on  some  project. 

The  members  of  some  of  the  rooms  are  making 
a  code.  In  Room  8  a  committee  arranges  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  week.  Two  of  the  boys,  Burnes  and 
Cummings,  spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe  and 
their  accounts  of  their  trip  proved  most  interesting 
to  the  class.  Another  week  in  this  room  several 
of  those  interested  in  stamps  brought  their  collec¬ 
tions  and  displayed  them  to  the  class.  Room  20 
has  been  solving  traffic  problems,  discussing  char¬ 
acter,  and  doing  some  informal  debating  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  common  interest.  Room  15  has  spent  a 
period  in  honor  of  Columbus,  and  another  discov¬ 
ering  facts  about  ancient  Wcburn.  Spelling 
matches  have  been  conducted  in  Rooms  12  and  14. 
Current  events,  book  reviews,  and  informal  discus¬ 
sions  ai’e  frequently  held  during  this  period. 

This  period  is  proving  to  be  a  very  essential 
part  of  our  school  training.  An  opportunity  such 
as  this  gives  us  a  chance  to  talk  before  our  school¬ 
mates,  learn  to  express  our  views  on  a  subject,  to 
acquire  knowledge  that  might  otherwise  be  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  to  learn  to  be  a  worth  while  per¬ 
son  of  a  strong,  noble  character. 
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Jane:  “Mary.” 

Teach:r:  “Now,  Lucy,  who  followed  Mary?” 

Lucy  (Absent-mindedly) :  “Her  little  lamb.” 

— C.  E.  World. 

sj< 

“Bill  was  expelled  from  school.” 

“Too  bad!  Why?” 

“In  the  engineering  exam  he  surveyed  his 
neighbor’s  paper.” 

— Exchange. 

****** 

Willie:  “Ma,  if  the  baby  was  to  eat  tadpoles, 
would  it  give  him  a  big  bass  voice  like  a  frog?” 

Mother:  “Good  gracious,  no!  They’d  kill  him.” 

Willie:  “Well,  they  didn’t.” 

— Literary  Digest. 

****** 

The  absent-minded  professor  who  was  to  be 
seen  walking  up  and  down  the  train  aisle  hunting 
his  berth  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  number  of  it. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “but  two  hours  ago  the  win¬ 
dow  overlooked  a  lake.” 

— American  Girl. 

****** 

“Dear  Teacher:  Kindly  excuse  Johnnie’s  absence 
y  s'erday.  He  fell  in  the  mud.  By  doing  the  same 
you  will  greatly  oblige  his  mother.” 

- — -The  Boston  Herald. 

^  sfc  sjs  ijj 

The  best-known  passage  in  English  literature 
when  the  horse  is  mentioned  is  probably  the  ex¬ 
clamation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  III  by 
Shakespeare,  “A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for 
a  horse!”  The  story  is  told  that  an  actor  reciting 
these  lines  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  the  gal¬ 
lery  demanding,  “Won’t  a  donkey  do  as  well?”  “It 
will,”  said  the  player  promptly,  “come  down  at  once.” 

— C.  E.  World. 

s}c  sfj  sf:  sjc  % 

“Adorono,  a  moth  lives  an  awful  life.” 

“How  come,  Fauntleroy?” 

“He  has  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  fur  coat  and 
the  winter  in  a  bathing  suit.”  — P.  S.  Froth. 

****** 

BOYS  WILL  BE  BOYS 

“Did  you  know  it’s  my  grandson  who  has  the 
job  of  office  boy  in  your  office,  Mr.  Ugmay?” 

“Well,  well,  that  is  funny— he  went  to  your 
funeral  last  Wednesday!” 


PAGE  BEAUTY  SPECIALIST 

Roger,  ordinarily  quite  a  peaceable  child,  came 
home  after  a  fight  with  his  neighbor. 

“Why,  Roger,  I’m  ashamed  of  you!”  mother 
said,  sternly.  “And  I’m  certainly  surprised  at  that 
new  boy  fighting;  I  thought  he  had  the  nicest  face!” 

“Well,  he  ain’t  got  it  now!” 

%  i|j  ifc  ij:  sj<  ijc 

May — “I  have  a  cold  or  something  in  my  head.” 

Irma: — “A  cold,  undoubtedly.” 

Bellhop  (after  guest  had  rung  for  ten  minutes) 

- — “Did  you  ring,  sir?” 

Guest — -“No,  I  was  tolling.  I  thought  you  were 
dead.”  — Red  Dog. 

H» 

LOST! 

When  visiting  the  zoological  gardens  little  Mar¬ 
ion  sawT  snakes  for  the  first  time.  “Mother,”  she  in¬ 
quired  curiously,  “where  are  all  the  animals  that 
those  tails  belong  to?” 

— Youth’s  Companion. 

THE  KIND  THAT  WON’T  BURN 

Coal  Dealer  (rushing  into  the  fire  station): 
Quick,  come  quick;  my  coal  yard  is  on  fire! 

Fireman:  Oh,  well,  if  the  stuff  is  the  same  as 
you  sold  me  the  other  day  there’s  no  hurry. 

****** 

EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION 

Teacher:  “Sammie,  name  the  four  seasons.” 

Sammie:  “Salt,  mustard,  vinegar  and  pepper!” 

ij<  s|«  ^  ❖  % 

Helen:  “Will  your  people  be  surprised  when  you 
graduate  ?” 

Dot:  “Oh,  no,  they’ve  been  expecting  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.” 

Notre  Dame  Juggler. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  little  girl  at  a  dinner  table  was  given  a  dish 
of  noodles.  The  mother  noticed  that  the  child  was 
eating  the  soup  and  leaving  the  noodles.  She  asked 
the  child  why  she  didn’t  eat  the  noodles  too.  Uncon¬ 
cernedly  her  daughter  answered  “Can’t  catch  ’em.” 

Christian  Evangelist. 
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Fussy  woman  (with  children) :  “Is  this  ice-cream 
fresh  ?” 

Vendor:  “What!  D’ye  think  that  I  warmed  it 
over  from  yesterday?” 

Transcript. 

^  #  ❖  * 

Excited  Passenger:  “The  ship  is  sinking!” 

Sailor:  “I  should  worry;  it  doesn’t  belong  to  me.” 

Professor:  “What  is  the  common  impediment  in 
the  speech  of  the  American  people?” 

Young  Student:  “Chewing  gum.” 

New  Haven  Register 

i*s  if:  %  % 

Bobby:  “Granpa,  why  do  you  look  so  sad?” 

Grandpa:  “Ah,  my  lad,  I  was  just  thinking;  here 
I  am  seventy  years  old  and  I  have  done  nothing 
that  is  likely  to  make  posterity  remember  me-noth- 
ing.” 

Bobby:  “Oh,  well,  don’t  worry,  Grandpa,  maybe 
you’ll  still  have  a  chance  to  live  in  history  as  some¬ 
body’s  grandfather.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

*1*  *1*  'Is 

Daughter:  “Dad,  I  want  some  money  for  my 
trousseau.” 

Father:  “But,  my  dear  child,  I  didn’t  even  know 
you  were  engaged.” 

Daughter:  “Good  Heavens,  Dad,  don’t  you  ever 
read  the  papers!” 

London  Bystander. 

*  *  H*  %  H*  * 

Junior  Partner;  (to  pretty  stenographer)  “Are 
you  doing  anything  Sunday  evening,  Miss  Dale?” 

Stenog.  (hopefully)  “No,  not  a  thing.” 

J.  P.  “Then  try  to  be  at  the  office  a  little  ear¬ 
lier  Monday  morning,  will  you?” 

*  $  $  *  $  * 

“Is  Edna  out  for  athletics?” 

“No,  athletes.” 

The  Croaker. 

****** 

A  little  boy  who  was  asked  to  tell  what  drawing 
is  replied,  “It’s  just  thinking  and  marking  around 
the  think  with  a  pencil.” 

Boy’s  Life. 

****** 

Johnny:  “How  much  does  radium  cost?” 

Druggist:  “About  $27,000  on  ounce.” 

Johnny:  “Could  you  give  me  a  nickle’s  worth?” 

****** 

She:  “Have  you  been  getting  a  haircut?” 

He:  “No!  I  just  had  my  ears  moved  down  an  inch,” 


Teacher:  “Who  was  Homer?” 

Pupil:  “He’s  the  fellow  that  Babe  Ruth  is  always 
knocking.” 

H*  H»  H*  H* 

Literary:  “We  have  a  whole  book-case  full  of  Ba¬ 
con  and  Lamb.” 

Illiterary:  “That’s  funny.  We  keep  ours  in  the 
ice  box.” 

****** 

He:  “I  thought  the  doctor  advised  you  to  keep 
off  your  feet.” 

She:  “He  did.  That’s  why  I’m  taking  up  skat¬ 
ing.” 

****** 

Flip:  “Why  do  the  editors  always  refuse  your  ar¬ 
ticles  ?” 

Flop:  “I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.” 

Flip:  “Humph!  Maybe  that’s  the  reason.” 

****** 

A  construction  gang  was  working  on  a  section 
of  the  railroad  where  the  mud  was  excessively  deep. 
The  boss  was  resting  in  a  shanty  near  by  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  heard  a  workman  shout: 

“Queek,  queek,  bringa  da  peek,  bringa  da  shove’, 
Antonio  stuck  in  da  mud!” 

And  the  boss,  making  a  megaphone  of  his  hands, 
shouted  back: 

“How  far  in?” 

“Up  to  his  knees.” 

“Well,  then  let  him  walk  out,”  the  boss  replied 
disgustedly. 

“Oh,  but  he  canna  walk,  he  wronga  end  up!” 

— Ex. 

****** 

A  certain  automobile  manufacturer,  who  ad¬ 
vertised  that  he  had  put  one  of  his  cars  together  in 
just  seven  minutes,  was  called  on  the  ’phone  and 
asked  if  it  were  true. 

“Yes,”  was  his  answer,  “Why?” 

“Oh,  nothing.  Only  I  believe  I  have  that  car.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

****** 

The  movie  exhibitor  had  just  insured  his  theatre 
against  fire.  As  he  signed  his  name  he  turned  to 
the  insurance  agent  and  asked: 

“What  would  I  get  if  my  theatre  were  to  burn 
down  tomorrow?” 

“Oh,  I  should  say  about  ten  years,”  replied  the 
insurance  man  nonchalantly. 

— News  Bureau. 

****** 

Teacher:  “Where  was  Caesar  killed?” 

Freshie:  “On  page  84,” 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Where  does  K.  McNaney  get  all  her  know¬ 
ledge  ? 

Something  happened  to  H.  Kayser’s  eyesight. 
She  has  to  wear  glasses  now. 

Why  is  there  so  much  commotion  down  in  Mal¬ 
colm  Sawyer’s  corner  during  history? 

Why  doesn’t  J.  Harkins  learn  some  French  in¬ 
stead  of  always  doing  English  during  that  period. 

How  does  B.  Skinner  do  all  her  homework  ? 

What  is  Billy  Murphy  doing  down  on  the  first 
floor  all  the  time  ?  Getting  his  books  from  his 
locker  ? 

Why  does  J.  McGovern  consider  C.  Bodge  as 
-‘Faith?’’ 

How  does  B.  Parshley  get  so  many  admirers 
outside  the  French  door? 

Why  does  G.  MacPherson  make  so  many  re¬ 
marks  in  Room  4? 

Where  did  Orlando  get  the  white  sweater? 

How  did  John  S.  get  his  football  build  ? 

Where  did  Ruth  King’s  shoelacing  go  ? 

Why  do  the  boys  in  24  wear  sweaters  ? 

Why  does  John  M.  blush  in  12? 

When  does  Emil  M.  do  his  history? 

How  did  Richard  G.  get  his  drawing  ability? 

What  does  Garnet  M.  dream  about  in  Room 

20? 

Where  does  Joseph  H.  get  his  history? 

Does  Malcolm  S.  like  Room  12  ? 

Does  Charlotte  B.  want  to  be  another  Clara 
Bow  ? 


Where  did  Thomas  M.  get  his  gym  pants? 

How  does  John  McG.  get  his  French? 

What  does  Joseph  L.  think  of  a  sea  voyage? 
What  does  G.  M.  shave  with? 

Where  does  James  C.  get  his  brains? 

What  does  Charles  Gonsalves  do  in  East  Wo¬ 
burn  ? 

Can  George  S.  drive  ? 

How  is  George  R’s  football  team? 

What  does  “Chuck”  K.  do  in  the  South  End? 
Is  Arthur  C.  a  Frenchman? 

How  many  divisions  is  John  S.  in? 

Is  Herbert  McE.  ever  tardy? 

Does  Henry  Blake  eat  grape-nuts  ? 

Will  Edmund  B.  be  a  professor? 

Is  Louise  McGrath  ever  at  school  at  7.45? 

Can  Louis  F.  run? 

Where  did  George  Pappas  get  his  green  stock¬ 
ings  ? 

Does  Vallie  like  bright  colors  ? 

Does  Ray  B.  like  ice-cream? 

Where  did  Joseph  L.  get  his  suspenders? 

Does  Leonard  P.  like  to  dance  with  brooms  ? 
Does  Art  Carroll  like  French? 

What  would  happen  if  IIIC  answered  quickly 
in  Room  20  ? 

Does  Elmer  H.  do  his  geometry  regularly? 
What  if  Emil  were  a  count  instead  of  a  Mar¬ 
quis  ? 

What  is  I.  Dwyer’s  attraction  in  Room  24? 
Why  did  F.  Haney  nominate  F.  Gonsalves  for 
vice-president  in  Room  28? 

Has  Gordon  MacPherson’s  pencil  worn  out 

yet? 
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We  wonder  about  Joe  Lavachia’s  voyage 
when  he’s  19.  Will  he  really  tell  us  about  it? 

Where  did  Jimmy  Scott  get  the  orange  and 
black  megaphone  that  he  had  at  the  Melrose 
game  ? 

5jC  ijc  ^  ^ 

Miss  Keliher:  Harkins,  what  is  a  friar? 

Harkins:  A  friar  is  a  man  that  fries  bacon. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

Think  ’em  over: 

Who  does  Martin’s  homework  ? 

Who  does  Peter’s  homework  in  French? 

Why  does  Smith  like  Room  12? 

What  is  the  attraction  that  Jimmy  finds  in 
Room  16? 

What  does  Gunter  think  would  happen  if  he 
signed  his  name  Roy  Gunter  instead  of  Roy  G. 
Gunter,  Jr.  ? 

What  is  Cullen’s  favorite  study? 

Why  is  it  Norman  B.  “ain’t  got  it  done”? 

Why  can’t  Frannie  Morse  come  back  to  the 
afternoon  algebra  classes  ? 

Why  can’t  John  H.  comb  his  hair? 

Why  can’t  Edmund  do  algebra  ? 

Why  did  Gunter  choose  a  front  seat  hi  Room 

18? 

Why  can’t  Gibson  stand  physics  ? 

One  way  to  make  people  think  you’re  smart 
Is  to  use  words  that  would  make  one  scream. 
I  use  ’em  myself  quite  thick  and  fast, 

Tho’  I  don’t  know  what  they  mean. 

Roy  Gunter,  ’34. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“Daddy”  Walker:  Gunter,  who  settled  Ply¬ 

mouth  ? 

Gunter:  Due  to  presiding  conditions  such  as 
the  fact  given  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  West  in  his  book 
entitled,  “The  American  People”  that  a  certain 
religious  sect  from  England  came  to  the  before 

mentioned  place  for  the  specified  purpose  of - - 

“Daddy”:  All  right,  all  right,  boil  it  down 

and  say,  “The  Puritans.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

IIC2s  is  credited  with  this  new  excuse  for  be¬ 
ing  late: 

“I  couldn’t  find  my  shoes.  After  much  hunt¬ 
ing  I  wore  my  father’s.” 

****** 

POPULAR  SONGS  APPLICABLE  TO  W.  H.  S. 

“We  Just  Couldn’t  Say  Goodbye” — Leaving 
W.  H.  S. 


“Say  It  Isn’t  So” — Don’t  tell  me  I  have  an 
extra  session. 

“Louisiana  Hayride” — The  bus  ride  to  North 
Woburn. 

“The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain” — Robert 
Farrell. 

“You’re  Telling  Me” — Algebra’s  hard! 

“Old  Man  Bluebeard” — David  Kimball  in 
Latin. 

“As  You  Desire  Me” — The  cafeteria. 

“Let’s  Put  Out  the  Lights  and  Go  to  Sleep” 
— After  the  lessons  are  done. 

“Listen  to  the  German  Band” — W.  H.  S.  Or¬ 
chestra. 

“Crazy  People”- — Almost  everybody. 

“Green  Pastures” — The  football  and  soccer 
fields. 

“Strangers  of  the  Evening”- — -The  Hi-Y  dance. 

“The  Phantom  Express” — The  bus  from 

North  Woburn. 

“Down  to  Earth” — Report  cards. 

“Airmail” — Bob  McDonough. 

“Hot  Saturday” — Woburn  19,  Keith  7. 

“Almost  Married” — Ask  Earle  Cheney. 

“Speak  Easy” — Whispering 

“Is  My  Face  Red?” — James  Blodgett. 

“Grand  Hotel” — The  high  school. 

“Pack  Up  Your  Troubles” — End  of  June. 

“Racing  Youth” — 8:093/2. 

“Once  in  a  Lifetime” — The  7.20  whistle. 

“Yoeman  of  the  Guard” — Traffic  officers. 

*  ifc  *  *  *  * 

Were  the  Sophomore  teachers  sorry  to  see  us 

go? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

We’d  like  to  discover  the  reason  for  Ander¬ 
son’s  frequenting  Room  4  every  morning. 

****** 

“The  Lost  Battalion” — when  Miss  Seller  ex¬ 
pects  us  back  for  algebra. 

****** 

Gunter  uses  plain  English — what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  Roy? 

****** 

Blodgett  didn’t  do  his  homework.  Whee, — 

six  teachers  drop  dead. 

****** 

Buckie  stops  smiling — never. 

****** 

Bob  Chase  looks  like  Clark  Gable — that  is, 
his  ears  do. 

****** 

Dacey  is  heard  flinging  epithets  at  Emery. 
Good  old  Georgie  smiles. 
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Hayward  belongs  to  the  fat  man’s  club  of 
IIC2S. 

****** 

Essigman  once  learned  algebra,  but  he  must 
have  forgotten  it. 

****** 

Mulkerrin  is  a  man  without  a  country.  Poor 

boy! 

Mr.  Walker  (to  J.  T.  McHugh  who  is  doz¬ 
ing):  “What’s  the  matter  John,  have  a  hard 
night  ?” 

^  %  H*  H*  H*  H* 

Miss  Shea — “In  correcting  the  Latin  tests,  I 
found  two  papers  exactly  alike.” 

J.  Spellman — “Someone  must  be  twins.” 

^  ^  H*  H<  H1  ❖ 

Officer  (to  speeder) — “What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  you’re  from  Philadelphia  ?  Haven’t  you  got 
Pennsylvania  number  plates. 

****** 

Miss  Canty — “When  are  your  friends  most  con¬ 
genial  ?” 

C.  Lee — -“When  you  have  some  money.” 


SENIOR  NOTES 

During  a  history  test  when  all  is  quiet  C.  Rey¬ 
nolds:  “Mr.  Walker,  I  don’t  know  the  page.” 

Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi 

If  the  girl-friend  and  Bob  Kean  ever  have  the 
fatal  knot  tied,  it  will  be  Labor  Day  wedded  to  the 
Day  of  Rest. 

Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi 

Bob: — “You’re  a  big  herring!” 

Stan: — -“Oh!  am  I  my  brother’s  kipper?” 

****** 

Henry  Powers  (helping  Muriel  Smith  into  the 
street-car)  “Eat  yeast,  Muriel,  and  you’ll  rise  eas¬ 
ier.” 

Muriel: — “Eat  some  yourself,  Henry,  and  then 
you’ll  be  better  bred.” 

“Oh,  yes,  and  there’s  the  one  about  the  little 
Sophomore  who  asked  a  well-known  Senior  what 
period  he  took  history  from  Mr.  Reynolds — (Char¬ 
lie,  to  you)!! 

****** 

Teacher:  “Graham,  you  change  seats  with  Co- 
gan.  Now  Kelly,  don’t  you  corrupt  Graham!”  (And 
Cogan  was  such  a  sweet  boy!)  My!  My! 

****** 

PITIFUL  CASES 

The  illiterate  tramp  who  walked  into  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency  thinking  it  was  the  Salvation 
Army. 


The  motorist  who  couldn’t  hear  the  train  com¬ 
ing  because  his  wife  was  in  the  back  seat. 

The  lazy  guy  who  leaves  the  key  under  the 
mat  so  that  opportunity  can  come  in  without  knock¬ 
ing. 

The  absent-minded  professor  who  put  mange 
cure  on  his  hot  dog. 

The  guy  who  rubs  witchhazel  on  his  wooden 

leg. 

The  radio  fan  who  rubbed  onions  on  his  aerial 
to  make  the  stations  come  in  stronger. 

The  fellow  who  jumped  off  the  Woolworth 
Building  to  commit  suicide  and  then  changed  his 
mind  as  he  was  passing  the  twelfth  floor. 

****** 

Ruth  G:  “Have  you  seen  Daddy,  George?  Did 
he  behave  like  a  lamb?” 

'  (  • 

George  H.  (suitor):  “Absolutely!  Every  time  I 
spoke,  he  said,  “Bah!” 

^  H^  H*  H*  H*  H* 

Dick  Morgan’s  mother:  “Now  that  Dick  is 
through  working  afternoons  he  can  practice  on  his 
tuba  all  the  time.” 

Woman  next  door:  “We  never  realize  how  bad 
the  depression  is  until  it  is  brought  home  to  us.” 

H'  H»  H*  *i*  H*  H1 

Robert  Smith:  “Remember  when  we  met  in  the 
revolving  door?” 

Eleanor  Daw:  “Oh,  yes!  That’s  when  we  start¬ 
ed  going  around  together!” 


AS  THE  REFLECTOR  GOES  TO  PRESS 
WE  FIND 

The  football  team  defeating  Watertown! 

The  Seniors  electing  Coolen  as  their  President. 

Dean  Coolen  wearing  striped  pants.  (Stunning,  my 
deah!  and  such  school  spirit!) 

Robert  Kean  running  around  getting  advertisments 
as  the  paper  goes  to  press!  !  ! 

The  Seniors  wondering  if  60  points  plus  1  could 
possibly  make  74. 

Joe  McGann  sitting  by  the  telephone  in  Room  12. 

Charles  Reynolds  playing*  football  for  dear  “Alma 
Mammy.” 

Iv.  Hannon  and  H.  Leathe  up  to  their  old  tricks. 

Edna  McDonald  trying  to  keep  four  dates  at  a  time. 

The  boys  yelling  for  “Two  peanuts  and  a  milk”  or 
“Two  dogs  and  ice  cream”.  Let  me  see  now,  how 
many  calories  does  that  make? 

ICS  learning  their  French  verb  as  the  paper  is  be¬ 
ing  passed  out. 

Franklin  Barrar  looking  up  “pert”  in  the  dictionary 
during  his  extra  session. 

Herbert  Snelling  arguing  with — oh,  anybody — it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  boy. 
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Mary  Connelly  tired  of  life. — Mary! 

Hughie  McDevitt  smiling  at  the  teachers. 

Lewis  Stone  smiling  at  the  girls. 

Hamilton  doing  his  English. 

The  six  cheer  leaders  trying  to  drown  out  our  back 
seat  cheer  leaders — 

Fred  Gilgun  making  a  hit  with  the  girls  in  Room 

12. 

Captain  De  Maio  playing  great  football! 

A  Senior  (yes,  a  Senior,  imagine  that)  asking  the 
teacher  for  the  page  so  he  could  do  his  test. 

David  Flaws  campaigning  for  the  President. 

Leo  Canney  still  crooning.  Keep  it  up,  Leo.  You’ll 
get  somewhere  in  this  world  yet. 

Little  Eleanor  Daw  all-a-flutter! 

Doug  Taylor  wearing  a  derby!  Better  not  wear  it 
to  school,  Doug.  You  know  what  these  foot¬ 
ball  players  are — 

Elizabeth  Grey  planning  a  vacation. 

The  Reflector  Staff  working  hard. 


Some  of  Our  Notable  Seniors: 

Smartest — Dorothy  Sinton. 

Most  Popular — Too  many  to  name. 

Sweetest— Eleanor  Daw. 

Best  singer — We’re  all  good! 

Elocutionist — Ruth  Corry. 

Most  petite — Geraldine  Spencer. 

Most  ladylike — Ruth  Mahoney. 

Best  artist — Arthur  McGavnn. 

Most  romantic — Dorothy  Bezanson. 

Most  humorous — Stanley  Cooper. 

Most  attractive — Betty  Gray. 

Tiniest — Tony  Janerico  and  Katherine  McGov¬ 
ern. 

Friendliest — Annie  Graham  and  Rita  Callahan, 
Actors — Harry  Leathe  and  Kenneth  Hannan. 
Most  pleasant — -Ruth  Graham. 

Best  dresser — Dorothea  Haggerty. 

Greatest  flirt — Robert  Kean. 

*  *  *  4=  *  * 

Think  how  funny  some  pupils’  names  would  be 
if  they  were  changed  like  these: 


Cean  Doolen 
Canley  Stooper 
Hot  Haggerty 
Gretty  Bay 
Kob  Rean 
Smob  Bith 
Stewis  Lone 
Cita  Rallahan 
Grannie  Aaham 
Deanor  Elaw 
MacNest  Erkay 
Snerbert  Helling 
Heathe  Larrison 
Dill  Baisy 
Bdliam  Wurnes 
Sot  Dinton 
Wuthie  Rinchester 
Horn  Tennessey 
Branklin  Farrar 
Marlie  Chorgan 
Comas  Tonnolly 
Jubber  Tobnson 
Duck  CheMaio 
Tarold  Habbut 


FAVORITE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  CERTAIN 
SENIORS 

Dean  Coolen — “My  Gosh,  Lady,  have  an  onion! 
Stan.  Cooper — “Teh!  Tch!  Tch!” 

Ruthie  Winchester — “Oh  Dear!” 

Ruthie  Mahoney — “You  would!” 

Dot  Bezanson — “Have  you  seen  Muddy?” 

Bob  Kean — “You  should  know!” 

Bob  Smith— “D.  T.  H.” 

Dot  Haggerty — “Oh,  yeah?” 

Tom  Connolly — “Here,  here,  now!” 

Harry  Leathe — “Ever  read  my  magazine?” 
Kenny  Hannan — “How  about  Burlington?” 
Martha  Ahlborg — “I  wouldn’t  do  that!” 

Bill  Burnes — “Did  you  say  you  wanted  a  ride?’ 
Flash  McGaunn — “That’s  what  she  said!” 
Jerry  Spencer — “Sure  I  like  him!” 

Bea  Bradley — “Oh  hi,  there!” 

Chuck  DeMaio — “Uhuh!” 


FOOTBALL  NOTES 

Football  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  young  men  in  high  school.  All  aspire 
to  be  great  half-backs  or  good  linemen.  However, 
only  eleven  men  can  play  the  game  at  the  same 
time. 

In  our  high  schools  of  today  we  have  coaches, 
managers,  and  trainers  who  try  to  pick  this  eleven, 
equip  the  team,  and  keep  the  players  physically  fit. 
We  have,  also,  the  services  of  a  good  doctor  who 
gives  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  physical 
ailments  of  the  players.  To  those  men  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  their  help  and 
consideration. 

Our  coach  has  proved  himself  to  be  very  capable 
in  handling  the  large  number  of  candidates  who  re¬ 
port  for  the  initial  practices.  He  uses  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  football  to  our  best  advantage,  and  every¬ 
one  is  placed  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  previous  years,  Coach  “Art”  Barry  has 
picked  his  teams  with  good  judgment  and  his  coach¬ 
ing  has  brought  forth  many  exceptionally  fine 
players.  Everyone  who  has  worked  under  him  has 
found  him“true  blue”  and  think  him  the  best  football 
coach  ever. 

This  year  he  has  been  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  a  team  of  almost  entirely  green  men, 
the  only  veterans  being  Capt.  DeMaio,  O’Donnell, 
and  Marashio.  Several  others  who  were  on  the 
squad  last  year,  but  who  did  not  make  the  first 
team,  have  proved  themselves  good  football  players. 

Coach  Barry  was  pleased  at  the  spirit  which 
was  exhibited  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  can¬ 
didates  who  reported  to  him  for  the  initial  practice 
session.  He  frankly  outlined  his  plans  for  the 
coming  season  and  said  that  he  expected  a  great 
deal  from  those  on  the  squad. 

Our  schedule  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Sept.  24 — At  Peabody 

Oct.  1 — At  Newton  Country  Day 

Oct.  8 — -Wakefield  at  Woburn 

Oct.  15 — Winthrop  at  Woburn 

Oct.  22 — At  Arlington 

Oct.  29— Keith  Academy  at  Woburn 


Nov.  5 — At  Melrose 
Nov.  12 — -At  Watertown 
Nov.  24 — Winchester  at  Woburn 
Summaries  of  Games  Played 
Peabody — 13,  Woburn — 0. 

In  the  initial  game  of  the  season,  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  Woburn  team  performed  excellently  against  a 
veteran  team  at  Peabody.  Peabody  was  unable  to 
score  in  the  first  half  and  Woburn  resisted  every 
form  of  attack  which  Peabody  could  offer.  Several 
of  the  players  had  their  first  “baptism  of  fire”,  and 
brought  credit  to  themselves  and  their  school.  In 
the  second  half  Peabody  scored  twice,  once  on  a 
fumbled  punt  and  again  on  a  forward  pass.  Woburn, 
it  was  clearly  shown,  was  a  fighting  club  from 
which  a  great  deal  could  be  expected. 

Captain  DeMaio  turned  in  a  fine  performance 
at  guard  while  the  entire  team  showed  its  strength. 

Newton  Country  Day — 7,  Woburn — 0 

Woburn  was  the  guest  of  the  Newton  Country- 
Day  School  next  and  although  it  lost,  it  showed  an 
improvement  in  offensive  football.  Newton  scored 
in  the  first  period  on  a  wide  end  run.  The  line  was 
not  at  its  best  because  of  the  absence  of  two  reg¬ 
ulars  due  to  injuries.  After  the  first  period,  Wo¬ 
burn  should  have  scored  as  it  did  all  the  ball-carry¬ 
ing  from  then  on.  Gilgun  and  Canney,  two  sub¬ 
stitute  backs,  earned  a  regular  position  on  the  var¬ 
sity  due  to  their  fine  performance  in  the  backfield. 
Foley,  starting  his  first  game  at  end,  also  played 
well. 

Wakefield — 13,  Woburn — 0 

Wakefield  was  Woburn’s  guest  the  following 
Saturday  in  a  league  game.  In  the  first  half  both 
teams  were  evenly  matched,  both  threatening  to 
score.  In  the  second  half  Wakefield  had  things 
pretty  much  its  own  way  and  scored  twice.  Hall 
and  Ccmee  were  outstanding  for  the  visitors,  while 
Captain  DeMaio  and  O’Donnell  played  well  for  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Woburn — 7,  Winthrop — 0 

In  our  second  league  game,  Winthrop  was  our 
guest  and  put  up  a  stiff  fight  which  lasted  to  the 
final  whistle.  Woburn  scored  on  a  lateral  pass  from 
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“Freddie”  Gilgun  to  Coates  in  the  first  period.  From 
then  on  the  game  was  more  evenly  contested  and 
both  teams  fought  hard.  Marashio  at  center  ^.nd 
Scavalis  at  tackle  played  a  fine  game  in  the  line 
along  with  Capt.  DeMaio.  In  the  backfield,  Gilgun 
and  Coates  were  the  istars.  “Bob”  McDonough  also 
played  well  at  quarterback. 

Arlington — 32,  Woburn — 0 

The  following  Saturday  Woburn  received  its 
worst  defeat  to  date.  Arlington,  with  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  team,  scored  easily  in  the  first  five  min¬ 
utes  of  play.  In  the  second  period,  Coach  Barry 
gave  his  next  year’s  team  a  chance  and  withdrew 
his  regulars.  This  team  showed  up  better  than  was 
expected.  Christe  Johnson,  our  curly-headed  tackle, 
played  a  fine  game.  Captain  DeMaio  was  easily  the 
outstanding  lineman  on  the  field,  getting  half  his 
team’s  tackles.  Crovo  and  Weidaw  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  very  excellent  running  backs  for  Ar¬ 
lington. 

Woburn — 19,  Keith  Academy — 7 

The  Woburn  team  turned  in  a  fine  exhibition  of 
football  after  being  defeated  by  Arlington.  The 
entire  team  worked  well  and  Woburn  scored  easily 
in  the  first  period.  In  the  second  half,  Keith 
scored  on  a  pass  and  was  ahead  one  point.  However, 
Woburn  put  on  a  grand  finish  and  got  two  touch¬ 
downs  in  the  final  quarter.  A  pass  from  Gon¬ 
salves  to  Coates  gave  us  one  score  and  Scavalis  put 
us  in  position  to  score  again  when  he  blocked  a  punt. 
Both  McGann  and  McDonough  played  a  fine  game 
of  football,  piloting  the  team.  “Cupie”  Gonsalves, 
a  sophomore  back,  was  instrumental  in  two  touch¬ 
downs.  In  one,  he  threw  the  pass,  and  in  the  other 
he  crossed  the  line  himself.  The  entire  line,  however, 
played  well  and  deserved  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Melrose — 6,  Woburn — 0 

After  defeating  Keith,  Woburn  looked  forward 
to  a  victory  over  Melrose.  In  the  first  period,  Wo¬ 
burn  recovered  a  fumbled  punt  on  the  nine  yard 
line  but  was  unable  to  'score.  In  the  second  period, 
Woburn  advanced  to  the  ten  yard  line  but  the  strong 
Melrose  defense  held  and  again  Woburn  was  unable 
to  score.  In  the  third  period,  Melrose  threatened  to 
score,  but  was  held  for  downs.  In  the  fourth  per¬ 
iod,  Melrose  recovered  a  fumbled  punt,  but  unlike 
Woburn,  was  able  to  score.  Woburn  came  back 
fighting,  but  time  prevented  them  from  crossing 
the  line.  O’Donnell  turned  in  a  fine  performance 
at  end,  and  it  was  he  who  recovered  the  punt  for 
Woburn.  Gilgun  gained  all  of  our  ground  and  de¬ 
served  credit  as  being  the  best  back  on  the  field. 


Woburn — 12,  Watertown — 0 

The  following  Saturday,  our  team  defeated 
Watertown  by  the  score  of  12-0.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  games  of  the  year,  Woburn  providing  a  big  up¬ 
set.  The  pre-game  “dope”  was  that  Woburn  hadn’t 
a  chance.  Nolan,  who  started  his  first  game  at  field- 
back,  gained  yard  after  yard  and  scored  easily  in 
the  second  period.  It  was  Gilgun,  however,  who 
brought  the  ball  in  scoring  position  by  his  remark¬ 
able  broken  field  running.  In  the  first  half,  Wo¬ 
burn  “monopolized”  the  ball  and  threatened  to  score 
several  times. 

In  the  third  period,  Watertown  completed  a  long 
pass  which  made  things  look  bad.  Gilgun  stopped 
them  by  grabbing  their  next  pass  and  running  over 
50  yards,  behind  perfect  interference,  before  he  was 
tackled.  In  the  fourth  period,  McGann  scored  on  a 
pass  from  Gonsalves.  The  entire  Woburn  line  was 
wonderful  both  defensively  and  offensively  and  Wa¬ 
tertown  never  came  within  scoring  distance. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


FIELD  HOCKEY  NOTES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  hockey  team  Gladys  Fran- 
son  was  elected  captain. 

Due  to  the  new  eligibility  rule,  which  affects 
the  girls  this  year,  many  of  the  best  players  on  the 
first  team  were  not  able  to  play  in  the  Wilmington 
game  Friday,  November  4.  Consequently  our  team 
was  defeated  3-0. 


CHEER  LEADERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  girls  of  the  senior  high 
school,  the  following  were  elected  as  cheer  leaders: 
Pearl  White,  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Phyllis  Deloria,  Gladys 
Franson,  Anne  Graham,  and  Rita  Callahan. 


CROSS  COUNTRY  NOTES 

During  the  three  fall  months  moist  of  us  hear 
nothing  but  football  and  fail  to  realize  such  a  thing 
as  cross  country  running  exists.  However,  our  cross 
country  team  has  turned  out  .some  fine  runners  and 
deserves  more  notice  than  it  now  gets.  The  boys 
have  to  train  every  afternoon  and  do  so  diligently. 

After  a  very  successful  season  last  year,  con¬ 
siderable  more  interest  has  been  shown  and  this 
year  about  twenty-five  boys  reported  for  the  first 
meeting. 

Last  spring  Phillip  Davoren  was  chosen  captain 
and  Chester  Leland  was  chosen  manager.  They  are 
very  capable  leaders  and  have  proved  themselves 
good  runners. 

Coach  “Johnny”  McGovern  again  has  given  hi$ 
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undivided  attention  and  help  towards  another  suc¬ 
cessful  season.  The  runners  who  work  with  him 
find  him  to  be  an  excellent  trainer  and  coach. 

The  Woburn  Team  opened  its  season  with  Wake¬ 
field.  After  several  weeks  of  training,  it  proved  to 
be  in  the  best  of  condition  by  defeating  Wakefield 
by  the  score  of  23-32.  David  Hall,  unknown  until 
this  season,  has  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptionally 
fine  runner,  placing  first  with  Captain  Davoren  who 
performed  as  usual.  Henry  Palito,  a  Junior,  also 
turned  in  a  fine  performance,  placing  fourth. 

The  second  race  was  a  six-cornered  meet  be¬ 
tween  Woburn,  Beverly,  Boston  Trade,  Wakefield, 
Stoneham  and  Belmont.  The  meet  was  held  at  Bev¬ 
erly  and  Beverly  won  on  its  home  course.  Woburn 
placed  second  in  the  total  number  of  points  with 
Captain  Davoren  placing  eighth,  and  Palito  placing 


tenth.  Hall  was  crowded  at  the  start,  but  recovered 
well  and  placed  twelfth. 

The  Woburn  Harriers  ran  their  next  race  at 
home,  their  guest  being  Stoneham.  The  race  was 
one  of  the  best  the  Woburn  Team  has  run,  with 
Capt.  Davoren,  Hall  and  Palito  placing  first  in  a 
triple  tie.  Mallon,  Feurallo,  Manager  Leland,  and 
Mclsaac  also  placed  and  the  final  score  was  Wo¬ 
burn — 22,  Stoneham — 33. 

Woburn  met  its  first  defeat  of  the  season  at 
the  hands  of  the  Weymouth  Harriers.  Hull  placed 
first  and  Capt.  Davoren  placed  third,  but  received 
very  little  support  from  their  team-mates.  The 
scoe  was  Weymouth — 26,  Woburn — 29.  It  was  a 
very  close  race  as  the  score  shows,  and  Hull  was 
easily  the  outstanding  runner  on  the  course,  being 
about  200  yards  ahead  of  the  next  runner. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


Out  of  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1932  the 
following  are  attending  other  institutions: 

Allen,  Robert  G. — Northeastern  University. 
Anderson,  Elsie  M. — Katharine  Gibbs’  Secretarial 
School. 

Anderson,  Esther  V. — Chandler’s  Business  School. 
Aylward,  Edward  I.— St.  John’s  Preparatory. 
Backman,  Emil  G. — .Lincoln  Institute. 

Balestrieri,  Anna — Eranklin  Institute. 

Berman,  Selma  S. — Herrick  Institute. 

B'odgett,  Freelan  M. — Dartmouth  College. 

Bradley,  John  E. — Tufts  College. 

Brady,  Caroline  C. — Salem  Normal  School. 

Brown,  Hazel  M. — Choate  Memorial  Hospital. 
Canning,  Gladys  J. — Boston  School  of  Dentistry. 
Cause,  Joseph — Studying  music. 

Coakley,  Mary  T. — Choate  Memorial  Hospital. 
Connolly,  Irene  E. — Winchester  Hospital. 

Donahue,  Grace  L. — Burdett'  Business  College. 
Driscoll,  Eleanor  D. — Salem  Normal  School. 

Foley,  Robert  J. — Keith  Academy. 

Given,  Eleanor  M. — Boston  University. 

Gorman,  Loretta  B. — Lowell  Normal  School. 

Grey,  Richard  L. — Bcwdoin  College. 

Hardy,  Eileen  M. — Brook’s  Kindergarten  School. 
Hubbard,  Alan  W. — Northeastern  University. 

Kelly,  Kathryn  P. — Choate  Memorial  Hospital. 
Kerrigan,  Mabel  E. — Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mawn,  Josephine  H. — Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital. 

McCauley,  Grace  A. — -Burdett  Business  College. 
Murphy,  Lawrence  A.- — -St.  John’s  Preparatory. 
Nelson,  George  L. — -Harvard  College. 

Popolowski,  Albert  J. — Burdett  Business  College. 
Queenin,  Hugh  F. — Burdett  Business  College. 

Quinn,  Charles  E. — -St.  Anselem’s  Preparatory. 

Reil,  Raymond  F. — Bentley  School  of  Accounting. 
Rice,  Edna  M. — Burdett  Business  College. 
Robertson,  Edith  G.— Lowell  Normal  School. 

Ryan,  Anna  P. — -Lowell  Normal  School. 

Sheeran,  Paul  J. — St.  John’s  Preparatory. 

Stevens,  Ruth  C. — Simmon  College. 

West,  Elmer  P. — Burdett  Business  College. 
Westland,  Florence  R. — Burdett’s  Business  College. 
Zimbel,  Jeannette — B.  U.  School  of  Music. 


Some  of  our  members  have  the  following  po¬ 
sitions: 

Altavesta,  Arthur  A. — City  of  Woburn. 

Bartlett,  Marjorie  L. — -B.  &  G.  Brassiere  Co. 
Bartoli,  Elvira  V. — Peter  Pan  Cleansing  Shop. 

Cobb,  Edward  R. — Gorin’s  Department  Store. 

Craft,  Martha  A. — F.  W.  Craft,  Plumbing. 

Darling,  Rose  E. — Gorin’s  Department  Store. 
Dobbins,  Andrew  H. — Dobbin’s  Farm. 

Eaton,  Frank  I. — Kennedy’s  Store. 

Goldman,  Esther  R. — Peter  Pan  Cleansing  Shop. 
Grood,  Frances  L. — Elbee  Apparel  Shop. 

Hogan,  John  F. — Kennedy’s  Store. 

McHugh,  Bartholomew  J. — Uloverleaf  Bakery. 
McLaughlin,  Mary  A. — Cashier  in  Reading. 
McSweeney,  James  E. — First  National  Stores. 
Neilson,  Helen  E. — -Housework  in  Winchester. 

Olson,  Eva  A. — -Housework. 

Paris,  Henry  G. — Cummings  Brothers’  Stand. 

Payne,  William  F. — -McGrath’s  Department  Store. 
Ralph,  Melvin  L. — First  National  Stores. 
Rosengren,  Sven  O.- — -S.  S.  Munsomo. 

Scott,  Stanley  W. — Smith’s  Market. 

Shaughnessey,  William  P. — -Cloverleaf  Bakery. 
Simeone,  Raymond  J. — Simeone  Fruit  Store. 
Snowden,  William  K. — Peterson  Leather  Shop. 
Towse,  Marjorie  A. — Housework  in  Winchester. 
Veno,  Ruth  A. — Cooking  for  Mrs.  Veno. 

Wheaton,  Lane  E. — -Columbia  Filling  Station. 

We  are  happy  to  discover  that  W.  H.  S.  is  still 
daar  to  the  hearts  of  the  students,  proved  by  the 
return  of  the  following: 

Aloupis,  Peter  C. 

Bailey,  Eleanor  L. 

Caldwell,  John  E. 

Davoren,  John  F. 

Dwyer,  Robert  L. 

Gangi,  Vincent  J. 

Hutchinson,  Athelia  M. 

McDonough,  Francis  P. 

McManus,  Joseph  J. 

Nelson,  Barbara  E. 

Pineau,  Zelda  M. 

Rice,  Maurice  J. 

Ryan,  Joseph  A. 

Sanborn,  Evelyn  A. 

Sargent,  Geraldine  E. 

Tee,  Lawrence  E. 


We  guatefully  acknowledge  the  following: 

“Emerson  College  News,”  Emerson  College  of 
Oratory,  Boston,  Mass. 

“The  Garnet,”  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

“Boston  University  News,”  Boston  University, 
Mass. 

“The  Lakewood  High  Arrow,”  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

“Thompson’s  Island  Beacon,”  Boston,  Mass. 

What  we  think  about  others: 

“The  Noddler,”  East  Boston,  Mass.:  Space  does 
not  permit  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  ex- 
cellance  of  your  magazine.  We  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  students  for  a  careful 
reading. 

“School  Life,”  Melrose,  Mass.:  It  isn’t  often 


that  a  magazine  comes  to  us  so  full  of  good 
poems,  stories,  and  class  notes. 

“The  Poineer,”  Reading,  Mass.:  We  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  fine  appearance  of 
your  magazine  and  the  excellent  device  of 
material. 

“The  Clarion,”  Arlington,  Mass.:  Every  issue  of 
your  paper  is  eagerly  looked  for  and  read 
with  much  interest.  The  articles  certainly 
show  splendid  literary  talent. 

“The  Mirror,”  Waltham,  Mass.:  Cleverness  in 
every  department  marks  your  magazine.  It 
is  difficult  to  offer  any  unfavorable  crit¬ 
icism. 

“The  Distaff,”  Girls’  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.: 
The  stories  in  your  paper  fascinate  us  be¬ 
cause  of  their  novelty  in  title  as  well  as  in 
theme. 


PRACTICALLY  98  per  cent 

of  the  business  of  this  country  is  transacted 
by  check. 


PROOF— that  a  checking  account  is  a  corn 
venient  and  safe  way  of  paying  your  bills. 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBCJRN,  MASS. 


i 


NORTHEASTERN 


UNIVERSITY 


School  of  Engineering 

i 

Co-operating  with  engineering  firms,  offers 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  following  branches  of  engineering: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

n 


School  of  Business  Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  following  fields  of  business: 

ACCOUNTING 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine  technical  theory 
with  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  and  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  his  tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

Students  admitted  in  either  September  or  December  may  complete  the  scholastic- 
year  before  the  following  September. 


For  Catalog  or  further  information  write  to : 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


ALFRED  ELSON 

NEVILLE’S 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Variety  Store 

-of- 

QUALITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 

Candy  Notion  Beverages 

Groceries 

385  Main  St.  Woburn  M,ass. 

WALTERH.  WILCOX 

INSURANCE 

323  MAIN  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tanners  Bank  Building: 


TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

READ  &  WHITE 

Formal  Clothes  Rented 
for  all  occasions 
111  SUMMER  STREET 
and  93  MASS.  AYE., 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 


The  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  WOBURN 

MEMBER  FEDERAE  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  savings  account  in  some  bank 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

savings  and  you  will  never  regret  it 


Eames  &  Carter 

COAL ,  WOOD  and 

NEW  ENGLAND  COKE 

337  Main  Street  Tel.  Wob.  0183 


Pexto  Sheet  Metal  Work¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Tools 


The  kind  that  is  used  in  your  School 


SOLD  BY 

HERRICK  COMPANY 


47.33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  ST. 


TEL.  0218 


“Say  It  With  Flowers’’ 


AYLWARD 

THE  FLORIST 


19  MONTVALE  AVE.  WOBURN 


NYALGESIC  goes  deep  | 

—quickly  relieves  muscle  | 

toreness  and  rheumatism.  j  — 

I  ==  RAPID 

Just  shake  it  on— not  sticky  g  relief 

—not  greasy.  = 

Two  Sizes 

iJc — $1.00 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


THE  EASIEST  WAY 


To  pay  for  a  home  or  to  build  up  a  savings  fund  is  by  our 
systematic  monthly  payment  methods. 

Ask  for  booklet  describing  our  plan. 

Assets  Over  $6,200,000 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  Pleasant  Street 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
JEWELERS 

282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


YOUR  WATCH 
IS 

YOUR  GUIDE 


in  ycur  daily  routine  of  STUDIES  or  BUS¬ 
INESS.  It  WILL  BE  to  your  advantage  to 
get  it  from  a 

WATCH  AUTHORITY 

one  who  understands  its  delicate 
mechanism 

HENRY  B1LLAUER 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for  over 
100  Years 


Rubbing  Alcohol 

Almost  Indispensable 

to  the  Athlete 

49c  a  pint 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

The  Rexall  Store 


Compliments  of 

ZIMBEL’S 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


Tel.  Tel. 

tVob.  -|— i  * — ^  i  Stone 

1506  D,  r.  L>allahan  0052 

1264  Win. 

0862 

ICE  CREAM 
CANDY 

LET  ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT  PARTY 


Grade  “A”  Massachusetts  Milk 
From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 


TABBUT’S  DAIRY 

NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 


Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

S.  B.  Goddard  & 

Son  Co. 

15  PLEASANT  STREET 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

349  Main  Street 

Woburn  —  -  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS 

/ 


